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Here’s how: 


“That MaNnuat shows me the legal 
safeguards we can have before we 
ship the order. That means lots and 
lots of dollars saved each year. 


“And by buying each edition I keep 
my knowledge up-to-date; no worries 
over possible changes in the various 
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Old Masters 


laws. If there are any the MANUAL 
tells me so. 


“And keep in mind, too, that every 
step from receipt to disposition of 
order is outlined from all angles. And 
what a time-saver that is! 


“I know that the CREDIT MANUAL 
is of unlimited value to any man dealing 
with credits and collections I use it 
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Str. 
that’s the 


book that 
Saves me 
MONEY, 
WORRY. 
and 


TIME?!” 


more often than any other book on my 
desk and I don’t know of a single in- 
vestment which has shown a greater 
return for my money. 


“I’m sending the National Association 
of Credit Men my order TODAY 
for the 1934 edition. And if you're 
interested in saving Money, Worry 
and Time (and who isn’t?) I'd suggest 
you send in yours too. Right Now.” 


Nat'l Assn. of Credit Men, One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Yes sir, that’s the book for me too. Send it and bill me for $4.00. 
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Henry Miller 


is wondering 


how to divide 
his first 
PAY CHECK 


-—= FELLOW! He has a job—a pay envelope every week! 
Lucky Fellow? Henry is not so sure. He is glad to have a job 
but Henry can’t see how to spread out his pay in a way to satisfy 
his creditors, buy food for the family, pay carfare and keep him 
going until next pay day. 

Several million Henry Millers have gone back to work—most 
of them with this same perplexing problem. They can’t solve it 
alone. But it is simple with the help which these families, as 
going concerns, have a right to command. 


Many a Henry Miller and his family are being refinanced by a 
Household loan . . . enabling them to consolidate and pay their 
debts... helping them budget their income...re-establishing their 
self-respect . .. making better employees and citizens of them. 


For many years, Household has devoted its abilities and expe- 
rience to the task of supplying the consumer with needed cash 
to meet emergencies and opportunities . . . cash at the lowest 
possible cost consistent with sound business policy. 


Business men know a retail price must cover operating costs 
plus a reasonable profit. No amount of efficiency can reduce the 
price of retail loans such as Household offers to the level of 
wholesale loans made by banks. However, when methods are 
devised which permit renting the use of money to families at 
rates lower than the 214 to 34%% a month now charged on un- 
paid balances, Household will be found using such methods. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 


a helpful booklet in budgeting the family incotie, leading to the happi- 
ness of financial security, is offered without charge to your employees 
and customers. Mail or telephone their names to our nearest office. 
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@ Looking ahead 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT’S annual three-page an- 
alysis of the bankruptcy situation, 
based on the Attorney-General’s re- 
port, will feature our next issue. 

Continuing from this month, we 
will present the third of the money 
articles by Mr. Heimann and the 
sixth by Mr. Tregoe on the history 
and personalities of the N. A. C. M. 

Other features will be the reg- 
ular quarterly survey of Latin- 
American credits and collections, an 
article on the necessity of enforcing 
terms, another in our series of in- 
surance pointers and a special piece 
prepared by Paul M. Millians, 
Vice President of the N. A. C. M. 
and a credit leader of outstanding 
merit. 


@ Our cover 


This month we feature the 
spirit of this new (deal) year— 
full speed ahead. Artist William 
Roscow vouches for the authenticity 
of the signals; the coming months 
will present, we expect, a justifica- 
tion for their optimism. 
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COLLECTION NOTES 


that bring 


...are POSTAL TELEGRAMS 


@ The message that is important to you 
becomes important to the man at the 
other end when it is a Postal Telegram 
.-.just because it IS a Postal Telegram. 
It reaches him with no fuss or bother 
or delay. It focuses his whole attention 
on what you have to say. It impels him 
to action... immediately. 

So...when accounts are overdue and 
collection letters are ignored and quick 


action is important...use Postal Tele- 
graph. Postal Telegraph offers you fast, 
accurate, dependable record communi- 
cation with 80,000 places in the United 
States and Canada. 

Through the great International 
System of which it is a part, Postal 
Telegraph reaches the entire world 
through coordinated telegraph, cable 
and radio facilities. 


Postal Telegraph is the only American telegraph company that offers a world-wide service of coordinated 
record communications under a single management. Through the great International System of which 
Postal Telegraph is a part, it reaches Europe, Asia, The Orient over Commercial Cables; Central 
America, South America and the West Indies over All America Cables; and ships at sea via Mackay Radio. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL 


SYSTEM 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 















of the Mid-western States, 1 noticed a crowd 

gathered in front of one of the smaller retail 

establishments. Closer observation revealed that 
the store was jammed with customers. I remarked to 
my friend that here, at least, was one business that 
was flourishing. He promptly informed me that it 
was a bankruptcy sale. The man who had conducted 
the business, he said, was the young, rather dejected- 
looking individual who was walking slowly down the 
street. 

I turned to go into the drug store to purchase a 
cigar and I noticed that the young man, who had lost 
his business through bankruptcy, had preceded me 
into the store. In a manner as pleasant as possible, I 
struck up a conversation. 

It seems he had been a farm boy before he made 
his retail venture. When I asked him why he had 
gone into the retail business he said that his father 
had often expressed the opinion that he “would make 
a good merchant some day.” 

He added, rather sorrowfully, that he guessed his 
Dad was wrong, since he had failed in business. I 
learned that he had had no previous experience in the 
hardware business, in which he had embarked, and 
that his total business experience was in farming. 

Then I asked him what he did on the farm that 
caused his father to predict success for him in mer- 
chandising. 

He replied that he had specialized in hogs. And 
he became animated when he spoke to me about his 
success in the hog business. He had started with just 
a few hogs and finished with a total capital of 
$10,000, which he promptly proceeded to invest in 
the retail hardware business. 

I turned to the young man. 

“Your father was right,” I said. “You will make 
a wonderful merchant, but you will make a hog mer- 
chant, not a hardware merchant. You know the hog 
business, you have served your apprenticeship, you 
have experience in it. That is the business you had 
better get back into just as quickly as you can.” 

He looked at me. I saw the light of hope enliven 
him. As I was leaving he said, “Stranger, I think 
you are right. I know now what I am going to do.” 


ee recently, when visiting a small city in one 
” 


If the depression years have revealed anything it is 
the penalty every one pays for lack of capacity in 
business. For example, would the banking collapse 
have been upon us had our bank personnel been 
trained from youth and had apprenticeship been ex- 


Foundations 


acted of them? If the official family of the banks 
had been composed of career men instead of “social 
registerites,” as was frequently the case, would not 
the errors have been less frequent in banking? 

We are in an age when government and business 
will be more closely identified. The tendency, whether 
we like it or not, is in that direction. Let’s not make 
the mistake that has been made in industry. Let us 
choose government officials, particularly the key men, 
who should not be partisan office-holders, with a care 
and discrimination that will insure good government. 
Let us give a primary education in government to all 
of our citizenry. 

Begin in the common schools and teach the funda- 
mentals of government. Carry it through in your 
high schools and teach the theory and practice of gov- 
ernment administration. For your text books in the 
high schools use the reports of the Departments of 
State, of Treasury, of Commerce, of Labor, of In- 
terior, of Agriculture, and the Post Office. Too in- 
volved, perhaps, would be the War, Navy, and 
Justice Departments. 

Let us look into the future and try to develop a 
government personnel that will plan ahead, one that 
can build a program which in its major parts, at least, 
will not be interrupted. 

We have a West Point for our army. We are 
keenly aware of the need of national defense and that 
is why we established it. We have an Annapolis for 
our Navy. The seas must be kept open, and we know 
that we need trained personnel to man our ships. 

But war is not alone experienced on the fields of 
battle. The casualties of economic war are even more 
tragic. Why not have the government establish a 
Civil Service University in Washington for which 
young men, two from each State, will be drafted be- 
cause of their high scholarship? Appointments could 
be made after competitive examinations. Training 
would include a major university course dealing solely 
with government and the broad economic needs of 
this nation, as well as international economics. 

The services of a trained, economic army of this 
kind might well answer some of your problems of 
government and would certainly eliminate partisan 
politics from key positions. The graduates would 
pledge service to the government for a definite num- 
ber of years in return for their education by the 
government. 

Government, in the last analysis, is men. Let's 
begin building efficient, capable sergeants for our 
economic-governmental army! 


Executive Manager 
National Association of Credit Men 


been living through one of the most 

severe depressions in modern his- 

tory—a depression that has been 
dramatic in its consequences, partly be- 
cause of the dizzy heights we scaled 
during the decade prior to 1929, and 
partly due to the intricate and inter- 
dependent economic structure that mod- 
ern civilization has developed. 

The banks have stood in the very 
center of the rapidly moving train of 
events and have been so closely iden- 
tified with disaster after disaster that 
the general public has received the im- 
pression that the cause of our troubles 
today can be rightly laid at the door of 
incompetent and dishonest bankers. The 
truth of the matter is that a bank is 
very largely a mirror of the life of the 
nation and what is happening to b>nks 
is in no way different than that which 
is happening to the rest of the people. 
Our life is interwoven with the life of 
the nation. 

While bankers as a whole are ready 
to assume a fair share of responsibility 
it is only right to ask the people of the 
nation also to assume a share of respon- 
sibility for present conditions. During 
the last century we have developed a 
continent, and this task has been accom- 
plished through great natural resources, 
but also through the development of 
free and easy credit. Democracy has 
been fundamentally opposed to the cen- 
tralization of banking power and this 
prejudice has resulted in a system quite 
distinct from that developed on the 
Continent, in England and in Canada. 

As early as the campaign of Andrew 


Pysn the past four years we have 
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Lending our 


by W. LATIMER GRAY, Vice President, First 
National Bank, Boston, Massachusetts 


Jackson and the subsequent withdrawal 
of the charter granted to the Second 
Bank of the United States it became 
apparent that the people of the nation 
very definitely feared and resented the 
centralization of money power, and as 
a consequence branch banking has like- 
wise been actively opposed and to a very 
large extent made legally impossible. 
The politician who is now the loudest 
in condemning banks, has seen to it that 
bank charters should be granted freely 
and with little or no effort to determine 
the ability or the integrity of the or- 
ganizers of the banks. It has inevitably 
resulted that during periods of business 
progress we have opened too many 
banks and have had not only too boun- 
tiful credit but often irresponsible ex- 
tension of credit. 

The speed with which our great re- 
sources have been developed has been 
almost miraculous and while this is a 
tribute to the initiative and vitality of 
the American people, we must also at- 
tribute a definite share to our free and 
easy banking system. We have merely 
to cross our own borders into Canada 
to visualize the brake to expansion 
which may be applied by a distant and 
centralized bank management, but we 
must also remember that our lavish 
credit-granting acts as a boomerang 
during the cycle of depression and that 
a flurry of bank failures inevitably ac- 
companies every economic crisis in the 
United States. Not only do the mis- 
managed or unfortunately situated banks 
collapse, but the growth of fear and 
suspicion on the part of all depositors 
forces even the strongest banks to main- 
tain a liquidity which is unnatural and 
undesirable. 

I am not arguing for branch banking; 
in fact the Continental or Canadian sys- 
tem may well be inadvisable in as large 
an economic unit as ours. But I do 
assert that both decentralized and untre- 
strained credit must bring a periodic 
train of failure and disaster, and that if 
we are to avoid this suffering during 


each major crisis, we must at least edu- 


cate the public to understand the func- 
tions of banking, and through public 
opinion force the government to be con- 
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tent to limit the granting of charters to 
economic needs, and then only to honest 
and competent management. 

I am very sure that during every 
period of prosperity most of the people, 
and I might say many of the bankers, 
lose sight of the fundamental duty and 
responsibility of the banking institution. 
A bank accepts money from its deposi- 
tors and its first and foremost duty is 
that of acting as trustee for that money. 
It is mot many centuries ago that the 
goldsmiths of Amsterdam and of Lom- 
bard Street, London, made a custody 
charge when accepting deposits of gold 
bullion and gold plate. Their profits 
came from charging the depositor for 
the safekeeping of his currency and not 
from the interest accruing from loans 
made of the depositors’ money. 

With a stable political and economic 
background we have found that the 
hoarding of these deposits is unreces- 
sary and that a certain proportion can be 
loaned to the community for legitimate 
and constructive commercial purposes. 
Today every commercial bank accepts 
money from depositors and lends part 
of it to bororwers who pay for the 
privilege of using it. To be solvent, the 
bank must closely inspect every dollar 
loaned and make sure so far as it can 
that every borrower can and will pay 


‘back the money loaned so that it will be 


available for depositors should they ask 
for it. Old Cotton Mather stated in 
1715 that “the honest debtor comes into 
debt with the pace of a tortoise and gets 
out of it with the flight of an eagle.” 
During the joyous days of prosperity 
these maxims and responsibilities are 
easily forgotten and not only does the 
community enjoy free and bountiful 
credit, but citizens’ savings and capital 
are frequently thrown away by reckless 
and unintelligent administration. We 
must first remember that a bank is under 
the strongest obligation to keep every 
dollar that it loans above its capital and 
surplus under constant control. The 
second responsibility of the banker is to 
his stockholder. Without profitable op- 
eration it is obviously impossible to pro- 
vide the necessary capital and surplus 
and investment of banks, and without 
profitable operation it will be only a 
matter of time when the capital invest- 
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neighbors’ cas 


A Boston banker presents his views of 


the present situation faced by banks, 
based upon the theory that “easy credit” 
conditions do not warrant “unwise loans.” 


ment is exhausted and the depositors’ 
claims are impaired. 

A third and last responsibility of a 
bank is to its community. After pro- 
viding safety for the depositors and 
after giving reasonable and legitimate 
return to the investing stockholders, the 
bank is anxious to develop and build 
up the community which is interwoven 
with its own prosperity. It is a mis- 
taken idea for anyone to gain the 
opinion that banks do not wish to lend 
money. It is their principal source of 
income and all sound bankers are con- 
tinuously on the watch for safe outlets 
for their funds. A borrower should not 
approach a bank with misgiving or 
under the impression that he is asking 
a favor, but the decision of the banker 
as to whether or not the request for 
credit is justified must be based on his 
mature and experienced conviction that 
each and every loan is safe and can be 
repaid with sufficient speed to enable 
the bank to meet any possible demands 
for money by the depositors. It is this 
decision of desirability that so often 
arouses the antagonism of the borrower 
and because of lack of information or 
because of misinformation, the public 
has gained the idea that a bank is re- 
luctant to loan money legitimately and 
for some reason is delighted to with- 
hold genuine and constructive loans. 


The banks perhaps have failed to 
educate the public and part of this is 
due to the inherent nature of the bank- 
ing business. From necessity the banker, 
like the doctor, is entrusted with per- 
sonal and confidential information which 
requires the most careful and studied 
confidence. Consequently, he is edu- 
cated to refrain from spreading infor- 
mation and to cultivate extreme reticence. 
This close-mouthed characteristic has 
often resulted in withholding informa- 
tion that required no reticence and to 
the popular imagination the banker has 
become a cold, unresponsive individual 
utterly lacking in sympathy or under- 
standing. 

During each and every crisis the total 
deposits in the affected community have 
shown a substantial shrinkage. This is 


to be expected and comes from contrac- 
tion of credit and to a much less extent 
from actual losses incurred by the com- 
munity. During the depression of the 
early 1830's and of the later 1850's, be- 
tween 30% and 40% of the banks of 
the United States failed. We have al- 
ready touched on one of the fundamen- 
tal reasons, that is, the tremendous 
number of banks which have been al- 
lowed to open by the free issue of bank 
charters by the government and states. 
The present crisis has been no excep- 
tion to the rule. 


At the peak of our inflation there 
were 30,000 chartered banks in the 
United States with total deposits of over 
$59,000,000,000. Recent figures show 
that 15,000 banks have survived the 
crisis, and that total deposits have 
shrunk to $37,000,000,000. In other 
depressions we have found that deposits 
have shrunk about 15% or 20% but 
have never approached the total of 40% 
experienced during the past four years. 
In the beginning, the shrinkage of de- 
posits resulted in the liquidation of cer- 
tain bonds and securities and as the 
liquidation increased it resulted in a re- 
action in the bond market and seriously 
diminished the value of the remaining 
investments of the bank. This, with 
poor commercial loans and perhaps most 
of all with unliquid loans, spelt the 
death-knell to a large number of the 
weaker banking houses. As this vicious 
cycle increased, many of the inde- 
pendent and stronger-banks were forced 
to press the liquidation of good com- 
mercial loans in order ‘‘to preserve cash 
to meet possible demands of depositors 
aroused by the waning confidence in 
banks.” Consequently, certain indivi- 
duals and perhaps certain communities 
of the United States have suffered from 
the inability to obtain otherwise justi- 
fiable loans, but I believe such condi- 
tions were the unusual rather than the 
usual. 

A bank official listens daily to lo7n 
proposals, some of which are accepted 
and some of which are turned down. 
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The public should not expect banks to 
take chances with depositors’ money by 
making loans which are contrary to the 
principles of sound banking. At the 
moment there is a certain amount of 
conflicting pressure being brought upon 
the banks. Congress, the R. F. C. and 
the N. R. A. point to the strong cash 
positions of the large banks and are 
pressing for a more liberal loaning 
policy. On the other hand the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the Bank 
Examiners are insisting upon liquidity 
and are criticising slow moving and 
risky investments. 

By and large American industry has 
been able to carry through this extended 
depression without experiencing serious 
credit difficulty. A survey made on the 
availability of bank credit by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 
shows that on a total of 3,500 returns 
to their questionnaire survey, 86.4% of 
the manufacturing and industrial cor- 
porations reported that they had no 
credit problems. Between 13 and 14% 
of all replies reported bank credit re- 
fusals on restriction but 78% of this 
small number admitted that they were 
not accustomed to any borrowing rela- 
tions with banks and were small or very 
limited establishments as measured both 
by employees and by capital. 

It was further revealed in studying 
these cases that in the majority of cases 
borrowings were needed for either capi- 
tal purposes or at least for semi-capital 
purposes. Studying still further into the 
13 to 14% of restricted cases, we find 
that the majority were in industrial lines 
of activity which clearly suffered more 
than others during the depression such 
as metal and machine manufacturing, 
mill work and other rather unliquid 
types of financing. 


There is certainly a great difference 
between easy credit and unwise credit. 
We have at the moment easy credit in 
that the majority of the banks now op- 
erating are in very liquid condition and 
have large surplus funds ready to invest. 
To loan these unwisely. means a recur- 
rence of the banking difficulties preva- 
lent last March. I believe that proper 
public education with respect to fun- 
damental banking principles would re- 
sult in a better understanding of the 
responsibility which rests on the people 
themselves 

Secondly, I criticise the political 
background under which the American 
bankers have been compelled to operate 
and believe that 48 different sets of 
state banking laws with various stand- 
ards of supervision, (Continued on p. 47) 
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Second in the series on money by HENRY 
H. HEIMANN, Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 


western city had spent forty years 

of his life in a retail business. He 

was of fine character, a man of 
frugal habits and, naturally, a highly 
respected citizen. Through capable 
management of his small retail busi- 
ness he had been able to save approxi- 
mately $40,000. When he reached the 
age of sixty he sold his business. He 
felt he had earned a comfortable re- 
tirement. He invested most of his sav- 
ings in farm mortgages. The mort- 
gages yielded six per cent. This gave 
him an income of $2400. a year, or 
$200. a month, which was sufficient for 


7: neighbor of mine in a Mid- 
& 


‘the needs of himself and his wife. He 


then settled down to enjoy their remain- 
ing years of life in reasonable comfort. 

Within a year after he had retired 
from business the war came upon us. 
Prices of everything, including the ne- 
cessities of life, skyrocketed. One eve- 


ning, as was his custom, he came over 
to my home for a neighborly chat. I 
observed there was a worried look about 
him. He unfolded his story. 

He said that, although his income was 
sufficient to enable him and his wife to 
enjoy life in a normal period of time, 
due to the sharp rise of prices he found 
it impossible to continue his normal 
scale of living on the income he received 
from his investments. All of his life he 
had looked forward to spending the 
last ten years of his normal expectancy 
in reasonable comfort, and it was in 
sadness he related that he was forced to 
find some partial employment to sup- 
plement his income if he and his wife 
were to enjoy life in their accustomed 
manner. . I distinctly recall he told me 
how his grocery bills had increased, 
how his taxes were higher, and how 
every time he had to repair his home 
the labor cost required an extraordinary 


The viewpoint of sixty years ago: “Money 
it recover naturally.” 


is ‘tight, but let 
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amount of money to meet the bill. 

“Money,” he added, in his philosoph- 
ical way, ‘doesn’t go very far now.” 

Of course my neighbor was right. 
Due to the war, the purchasing power 
of the dollar had sharply declined. His 
mortgages were for a ten-year period. 
The interest rate was fixed, namely 6%. 
His income was fixed at $200. a month. 

Now here was a man who had been 
thrifty, who had led a clean, honest life, 
and who was a credit to the community. 
But in his declining years he had to 
bear a certain suffering through no fault 
of his own. It is needless for me to 
add that no one came to his rescue. I 
saw no line of mortgagors tramping to 
his door and volunteering to pay him 
8, 9 or 10% interest, or to deliver to 
him a dollar, the purchasing power of 
which was the same as the dollar he 
had loaned. Of course, his mortgagors 
were getting better prices for their 
products. It is a fact that when he 
made these farm loans of $40,000. it 
would have taken 40,000 bushels of 
wheat to buy. 40,000 dollars. During 
the war, however, he could have pur- 
chased 40,000 dollars with 15,000 bush- 
els of wheat. My friend suffered. His 
suffering was the inevitable result of 
economic influences at work throughout 
the world and he was one of the un- 
fortunate victims. 

Every time I hear any one speak of 
the dishonesty of the inflated dollar in 
recent years (in the sense that the dol- 
lar possesses tremendously more pur- 
chasing power during these depression 
times than it normally did prior to the 
depression), my mind just naturally re- 
verts to my old neighbor. I wonder 
why no one clamored about the dis- 
honesty of the deflated dollar in his 
day? He had all the worst of it during 
past years. Isn’t it only fair that he 
should be allowed this present advan- 
tage to offset his loss during the war? 

It is true that the fluctuating pur- 
chasing power of a dollar brings about 
inequities and hardships. It is also true 
that if it were possible to find a dollar 
the purchasing power of which would 
not vaty greatly from year to year, such 
a discovery would properly be hailed as 
one of the great events in the history 
of mankind. Every one admits the de- 
sirability of a nearly constant dollar as 


far as purchasing power is concerned, 
but only the commodity dollar advocates 






claim such a dollar is attainable. They 
claim all we need is the courage to 
adopt it. 

The commodity dollar advocates 
promise to eliminate all of the evils that 
follow a widely fluctuating dollar as to 
purchasing power, and guarantee to us 
a monetary Utopia which will be a ver- 
itable paradise on earth. They still 
adhere to a commodity—gold—as an 
expression of the purchasing power of 
their commodity dollar, but they have 
in mind varying the gold backing of 
the commodity dollar either up or 
down, more or less, by a statistical ther- 
mometer which would reflect the com- 
posite index over a wide range of eco- 
nomic factors. 

Let us assume that this composite in- 
dex was 100 at the time of the launch- 
ing of the commodity dollar. Let us 
also, for the sake of illustration, assume 
that in the initial stages the commodity 
dollar would be redeemable for a piece 
of gold which would be worth one dol- 
lar in the general gold market. The 
commodity advocates intend that their 
commodity dollar shall be redeemable 
in gold, but they do not intend that it 
shall be redeemable in gold coin. It is 
their purpose to have the nation or gov- 
ernment keep gold as a treasure or re- 
serve against all issues of currency. The 
redemption would be made in gold bul- 
lion and not in coin. 

Now, assuming that the commodity 
dollar originally was redeemable for one 
dollar of gold, let us assume that the 
index which fixes the gold backing of 
the commodity dollar, dropped one per- 
cent. Your commodity dollar in that 
event would still be a dollar at its face 
value, but you could only secure a piece 
of gold worth ninety-nine cents in inter- 
national gold markets for each com- 
modity dollar that you held. If the 
index number that formed the basis of 
the commodity dollar were to drop as 
much as four or five percent, then you 
would be able to get, in the case of 5%, 
let us say, only 95 cents in international 
gold value for every commodity dollar. 
In other words, it is the gold that is 
procurable in exchange under the com- 
modity dollar that fluctuates, the plan 
being to bring about the adjustment in 


the gold rather than in the commodity 


prices. 
First of all, in looking at this com- 
modity dollar from a practical point of 



































hard times! 


view, one would be tremendously in- 
terested in knowing just what indices 
were going to be used. One would 
be particularly interested in knowing 
whether these indices were purely do- 
mestic or whether they were world-wide 
indices. One would also want to make 
inquiry as to how a foreign nation 
would appraise our commodity dollar. 
Unless foreign nations were willing to 
accept the commodity dollar or some 
managed currency, of what avail would 
the commodity dollar experiment be in 
this nation? 

Let’s suppose we did have an all- 
inclusive index. The very fluctuation 
would tend toward a speculation that 
would make European lotteries seem 
mild in comparison. It is not incon- 
ceivable that immediately preceding or 
subsequent to the variation in the gold 
for the commodity dollar, business 
would either be paralyzed or run riot. 
There would be a gambling crisis in 
your money at every date of re-valuation. 

Think of foreign exchange! How 
would a country abroad really appraise 


the value of our dollar. They might 
say, for instance, that on June 29th our 
commodity dollar had so much gold 
value in it. Then on July 2nd, assum- 
ing the change in the gold value would 
reflect a change in indices as of the 30th 
day of the month, the foreign nations 
would have to re-appraise. This would 
have to be done as frequently as the 
gold exchangeable for the commodity 
value, varied, or as frequently as the 
index was subject to change. 

We have found that one of the weak- 
nesses of our present system is the wide 
fluctuation in exchange due to demand 
and supply. The commodity dollar ad- 
vocates would try to correct this by in- 
troducing another fluctuating element, 
namely the change in the price level. 
If the commodity dollar were actually 
put into operation the old saying, long 
since historic, “Never sell the govern- 
ment short,” would have to be tre- 
written. In all probability the govern- 
ment and its currency would be sold 
short preceding every lowered valuation 
date. People would immediately ap- 
ptaise just what change was going to 
take place, because indices may be gath- 
ered by any one who may read. It 
would be a “heads I win, tails you lose” 
proposition for the government, with 
the result that confidence, which is the 
very basis of all monetary issues, would 


"Stimulants or inflation bring final collapse." Car- 


toons by Th. Nast. 
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not only be lacking but would be wholly 
destroyed. 

Let’s talk in practical terms about the 
commodity dollar. Let’s assume that 
on December 1st of this year a com- 
modity dollar would exchange, let us 
say, for 99 cents of the commodity gold. 
Now assume that on January Ist, be- 
cause prices may have advanced a little, 
a commodity dollar would exchange for 
100 cents in gold. On December 31st 
every one would hold on to his or her 
money because the gold value of it 
would be higher on January 2nd. On 
the other hand, every man who had 
gold would on December 31st take it 
to the government and get paper money 
in exchange for it. Then on January 
2nd he would take the paper money 
back to the government and get gold 
for it, and he would get one percent 
more gold than he delivered to the 
government on December 31st. If the 
change were more than one percent the 
gain at the expense of the government 
would be proportionately more. - 

Assume your composite index de- 
clined. Under these circumstances, 
again using the same dates, let us say 
that a gold dollar, or rather a com- 
modity dollar, would buy 98 cents 
worth of gold on December 31st. Let 


us say that on January 2nd it would, 
by reason of the price indices, drop two 


cents in its purchasing power of gold. 
It would mean then that it would buy 
96 cents worth of gold on January 2nd. 
Would people keep paper money on 
December 31st. Of course not. They 
would pool it together and go and get 
gold bullion. Then on January 2nd 
they would bring the gold bullion back 
and get paper money. In these trans- 
actions they would make two percent. 
Not a bad profit for just a two days’ 
change. The government, of course, 
would be on the losing end at all times. 
There is nothing mysterious or magical 
about figuring out indices and certainly 
the index to be used would become a 
matter of public information, and the 
army of speculators that would arise 
under the plan would put to shame at 
least the gambling craze that existed 
during the wild orgies of 1928 and 
1929. 

While the speculative aspects in 
the month-end transactions have been 
guarded against by some of those who 
advocate the commodity dollar, there is 
no way of insuring against this specu- 
lation with respect to changes that may 
be effective over a long-range period. 

The most that can be said for the 
commodity dollar is that it presents the 
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germ of an idealistic theory, which at 
the present time and no doubt for cen- 
turies to come, will still remain as im- 
practical as many of the other monetary 
schemes that seem to bloom in every 
depression. 

Managed currencies simply do not 
square with human experiences and with 
nature’s economic factors. It would be 
well to consider that in the last analysis 
the purchasing power of money must 
vary and that if it didn’t perhaps the 
incentive and the urge and the very fab- 
ric of business itself would lose its ap- 
peal. The soundest of money advocates 
decry the fact that at times the pendulum 
swings too wide, but the short measured 
strokes occurring by natural reasons can 
no more be denied than the rising and 


More on money 


will appear in our next issue 
wherein Mr. Heimann will | 
present the third in his series | 
of articles on the monetar 
questions of the day. With 
Congress in session, recovery 
in sight, and finance on every 
sound wave, these articles 
belong on your "Must" list 
of things to be read. 





setting sun. Just as nature has made the 
hills and valleys, for you could not have 
one without the other, so it is with 
human experiences and economic fac- 
tors. This does not mean that no effort 
should be made to try and adjust or 
reasonably control the wide or extraor- 
dinary swings. 

But the commodity dollar advocates 
may claim that they merely want a man- 
aged currency for domestic purposes. 
This, they may contend, is a money that 
will square with a nationalistic policy. 
It is of course possible to place trade 
emphasis on our own integration, but it 
is a fallacy to think we can ignore the 
world or its products. The true isola- 
tionist. was the American Indian. Look 
what became of him. 

But that is another issue. Let's state 
it differently. Even if it were possible 
for any nation to have a nationalistic 
policy to the extent that it could become 
an economic unit, self-contained, and 
that it would not need to rely upon in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, the com- 
modity dollar for domestic purposes 
would not ‘prove practical. Cruel as it 
may sound, it is a truth, that all attempts 
to correct economic maladjustment, 
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brought on by natural causes such as the 
law of supply and demand, through ad- 
justing the medium of exchange, are 
founded on faulty premises. Your 
medium of exchange is merely the 
agency through which corrective proc- 
esses are allowed to work. It is true, 
you can so alter the standards of your 
medium of exchange that you alter or 
amend all existing contracts or relation- 
ships, but when this alteration goes to 
extremes it amounts to confiscation. Peo- 
ple should not lose sight of the fact that 
for each and every instance relief is 
brought to a sufferer, the burden of giv- 
ing that relief is placed upon the back 
of another citizen. The monetary ex- 
pedient merely shifts the burden or 
suffering, and does not eliminate it. 

It is true that a dollar is not always 
a dollar, in the sense of constant pur- 
chasing power, but it never has been. 
It never will be. You have your sea- 
sons of abundance of crops or your 
seasons of scarcity and you have your 
changing values in the dollar. 

It is also true that money is not 
wealth. The money that you have can 
not be used by you to satisfy human 
needs or desires, unless it is a common, 
accepted medium of exchange, and if it 
is that, which means there is faith be- 
hind it as well as sound value, then it 
is merely the power to enable you to ob- 
tain wealth. Some people have the 
peculiar notion that if everyone were 
possessed of a lot of paper money we 
would all be wealthy. We would only 
be wealthy if the newly issued paper 
money had the same purchasing power 
that money had before it was newly is- 
sued. This, history proves, will not 
occur. To the extent it possesses pur- 
chasing power it is of value. History 
shows purchasing power is totally elimi- 
nated in time if the printing presses run 
riot. But fiat money is a subject of such 
importance that we will reserve it for 
a later chapter. 

The monetary problem arrests our at- 
tention at this particular time, because 
people generally are in debt, a great 
many hopelessly in debt. Many people, 
moved to a sympathetic understanding 
of the worry of debt, want to relieve 
those who are so unfortunate as to be in 
that situation from their suffering. At 
least it may be said that there is a chari- 
table disposition to lighten their load 
if such a thing is possible. But every 
debtor-creditor relationship doesn’t de- 
serve the same consideration. Why 
resort to a general application by money 
tinkering when the problem is indi- 
vidual ? 

Now there are several ways of reliev- 
ing a man who is (Cont. on page 37) 








Credit is being given increased at- 

tention as the work of N.R.A. and 
lu the development of industrial codes 

progresses. At the inception of 
N.R.A., comparatively few codes had 
credit provisions and at the present writ- 
ing they are now generally included. 

It is significant to note that there is 
now general recognition of the fact that 
in order to have orderly and sound busi- 
ness practices, standardization of terms 
and discounts is an essential starting 
point. This matter is therefore covered 
in a majority of the codes now coming 
through, either by definite specification 
as to terms and discounts or by requir- 
ing filing by industry members of price 
list, terms and discount sheets with the 
code authority. 

While the majority of approved codes 
so far has not provided for interest on 
past due accounts or regulated anticipa- 
tory interest, it has been codified in a 
great number of industries, in which are 
some particularly strong and large fields 
of business. 

Two items which have a bearing on 
credit are very generally now being con- 
sidered as unfair practice. One is the 
sale of merchandise on consignment, and 
the other is the indiscriminate return of 
merchandise. The latter is usually re- 
stricted to a small time limit and for 
one or two reasons such as defect in 
merchandise or misfilling the order. A 
great number of unfair practices such as 
unearned discounts, rebates, etc. are 
prohibited. In a few industries, what 
is generally known as credit control has 
been incorporated in the code. Such 
provisions are interpreted to consider as 
unfair practice any credit sales where the 
customer has not paid any industry mem- 
ber in accordance with the code terms. 

In connection with credit phases of 
codes, it is interesting to note that in a 
brief to NRA, representative retail in- 
terests adopt a policy of blanket opposi- 
tion to certain provisions and call for 
the elimination of provisions which 
seek to: 

1. Eliminate quantity and volume dis- 
counts. 

2. Fix retail prices. 

3. Eliminate advertising allowances. 

4. Eliminate demonstrators and al- 
lowances for demonstrators. 

5. Change the present shipping ar- 
tangements in the various industries. 

6. Determine the various prices quoted 
to various classes of retailers by manu- 


Credit in the codes 


A compilation of 
credit provisions in 


NRA industrial codes. 


facturers that are not based on either 
the size of the order or the cost to the 
manufacturer of selling his various ac- 
counts. 

7. Unduly restrict the justifiable re- 
turn of merchandise to manufacturers. 

8. Prohibit the placing of merchan- 
dise of certain classes on consignment. 

9. Fix terms of so-called “cash” dis- 
counts. 

In the development of orderly credit 
procedure and in the matter of enforce- 
ment of code credit provisions, it is very 
logical to assume that the responsibility 
therefor will largely fall on the Industry 
Credit Groups such as the several hun- 
dred Groups that are now being serviced 
by the National Association of Credit 
Men and its affiliates. 

The summary of codes approved until 
the end of November follows: 

A 


Advertising Specialty Mfg.: Code authority 
to make recommendations for setting up of 
service bureaus for engineering, accounting, 
credit or other purposes. 

All Metal Insect Screen: Usual unfair prac- 
tices. Price lists and discount sheets prop- 
erly filed with code authority. 

Anti-Friction Bearing: Usual unfair prac- 
tices prohibited. 

Apparel (Coat and Suit Division): Code au- 
thority empowered to consider and act 
upon recommendation (1) for setting up 
service bureau for engineering, accounting, 
credit, or any other purposes that may aid 
in meeting emergency conditions or code 
requirement, and (2) to make available to 
suppliers of credit to those engaged in the 
industry, all necessary information pertain- 
ing thereto. 

Artificial Flower and Feather: Standard maxi- 
mum terms and discounts in code. No 
consignment sales. No assignment of ac- 
counts receivable. No concessions, gratu- 
ities, advertising allowances, etc. 

Asbestos: Code authority authorized to form- 
ulate code of ethics amplifying trade 
practices in present code. Completely 
itemized unfair trade practices that tend 
to circumvent uniform basis of selling. 
Each member of industry to establish own 

price terms and conditions of sale, pro- 
viding not inconsistent with code. Shall 
file same with designated division office of 
the code authority. 

Asphalt Shingle and Roofing: Confidential 
information of any nature may be requested 
by code authority and shall be collected 
through an agency selected by said code 
authority. Code authority shall designate 
agent to investigate violations of the code. 
Code authority shall make study of and 
recommendations for a system of exchange 
of credit information. Members of indus- 
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try shall publish and file with code au- 
thority complete schedule -prices, terms and 
conditions of sale. Usual unfair practices 
prohibited. 

Athletic Goods Mfg.: No secret rebates, re- 
funds, credits, unearned discounts, etc. 
Trade associations making up this industry 
and representing 75% by volume of this 
particular division may adopt rules of 
credit or marketing practices for said divi- 
sion. Supplements to general code sub- 
mitted by Athletic Goods Manufacturing 
Industry, Golf Balls Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, National Association of Golf Club 
Manufacturers, Athletic Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Association, Tennis Racket Manufac- 
turers Association, give definitely and 
comprehensively exact terms of sale, cash 
discounts, requirements on advance and 
supplemental orders,: anticipatory and past 
due interest. Consignment uniformly con- 
sidered unfair practice. 

Automotive Parts and Equipment Mfg.: 
False dating of invoices, secret rebates, re- 
funds, unearned discounts, etc., are unfair 
practice. Cash or trade discounts, freight 
expréss, or other allowable deductions to 
be made from invoice price in determin- 
ing net sales price. Any mecessary in- 
formation to be given by membership to 
the code authority. 

Automatic Sprinkler: Standard forms of 
contracts. License agreements, etc. No 
secret rebates or allowances. 


B. 


Banking: Maximum interest rates on deposit 
and service charges. 

Bituminous Coal: Consignment shipments 
qualified. No secret allowances, rebates or 
concessions. No predating or post-dating 
of invoices. Strict observance of terms of 
sale. Code authorities given access to 
books and records of sunteati within its 
jurisdiction. 

Boiler Manufacturing: No sale of combina- 
tion of products at less than established 
selling price. No compromise settlement 
of old accounts as consideration for ac- 
cepting a proposal. No defamation of 
competitor. No commercial bribery. Code 
authority to recommend forms of standard 
contracts. 

Boot and Shoe Mfg.: Definite standard 
maximum trade terms for domestic busi- 
ness. Method of cooperatively exchanging 
information, the unfair practices of unjus- 
tifiable returns, excessive claims, unfair 
cancellation to be recommended by trade 
association to Administrator. 

Buff and Polishing Wheel: No rebates, ex- 
cessive allowances, adjustments, etc. Maxi- 
mum terms and discounts stated in the 
code, both for current sales and contract 
orders. 

Buffing and Polishing Composition: Same 
as above. ' 
Builders Supplies: No secret rebates, devia- 
tion from uniform contracts, maximum 
terms of sale, defamation of competitor, 
commercial bribery, selling at less than 

cost. 

Business Furniture, Storage Equipment and 
Filing Supply: Usual unfair practices pro- 
hibited. All divisional supplemental codes 
cover requirement to publish prices, terms 
and discounts, to report to code committee 
all discount terms, etc. of buying agree- 
ments in force at the effective date of code. 
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Cc. 

Canning and Packing Machinery: Each mem- 
ber to file with code authority list price, 
terms and discounts with subsequent 
changes. Gratuities, rebates, unearned dis- 
counts, etc., unfair practice. Regulation of 
trade-in allowance. 

Cast Iron Soil Pipe: No secret rebates, 
credits, refunds, unearned discounts. No 
services or privileges to preferred cus- 
tomers, no consignment sale. Members to 
maintain on file with code authority list 
prices and basic discounts and subsequent 
changes. 

Cement Industry: Code Authority to make 

such recommendations as will neces- 
sary to develop and maintain fair compe- 
tition. Industry members to file prices 
and terms with Code Authority, together 
with subsequent changes. No purchase of 
bonds or securities issued for financin, 
of constructive work without permission o 
Code Authority. Usual unfair practices, 
secret rebates, unearned discounts, adver- 
tising allowances, etc. prohibited. 
Method of marketing and selling cement 
definitely regulated. Maximum terms of 
payment and cash discount. Detailed 
regulation of same. Date of remittance 
is postmarked date at point of mailing. 
Invoices to be dated as of date of ship- 
ment and contain full information. Ex- 
hibits “B” and “C” attached to Code give 
specific -provision on sales orders and 
future specific sales contracts. 

Chinaware and Porcelain Manufacturing: 
Usual unfair practices, such as rebates, re- 
funds, unearned discounts, etc. Maximum 
terms for Vitrified China Branch. 

Cigar Container: Maximum terms and dis- 
counts. Usual unfair practices—unearned 
discounts, secret rebates, etc. prohibited. 

Cleaning and Dyeing: Maximum cash dis- 
counts and standard discount periods. Un- 
fair practices prohibited. 

Compressed Air, . Heat Exchange, Pump 
Manufacturing: Where general practice to 
sell specified product on basis of printed 
net price lists, terms and discounts, each 
manufacturer shall file such list with super- 
visory agency, together with revisions from 
time to time. 

Copper and Brass Mill Products: No com- 
mercial bribery. Defaults on contracts to 
be regularly reported to executive commit- 
tee. All members to adopt and maintain 
uniform credit terms to be established by 
executive committee. Said terms to include 
terms and conditions of contracts, defaults, 
etc. Policy under the code to bring about 
uniformity in regard to consignments, 
freight allowances, treatment of  dis- 
tributors. 

Concrete Masonry: Usual unfair 
such as secret rebates, unearned allow- 
ances, discounts. Each member to publish 
and distribute to trade all price lists and 
file schedule with Code Authority. Uni- 
form credit practices within code region 
group or sub-region to be binding upon 
members in said region. 

Corset and Brassiere: Standard regulations 
for return merchandise. Standard maxi- 
mum terms and discounts. No sales on 
consignment. No special concessions or 
rebates. No false statements as to busi- 
ness or financial standing of any com- 
petitor. 

Cotton Textile: Planning and Fair Practice 
Agency may recommend to Administrator 
(1) setting up of service bureau for engi- 
neering, accounting, credit and other pur- 
poses to aid the smaller mills in meeting 

“emergency conditions and code require- 
ments. (2) To make available to suppliers 
of credit to those engaged in the industry, 
necessary information. 
Crown Mfg.: Each member to file price 


ractices, 
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terms and discount schedule with subse- 
quent changes. No secret payments or 
allowances. 

Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel, and Slag: 
To establish or designate an agency on 
planning and fair practice to cooperate 
with code authority. Usual unfair practice 
such as secret rebates, unearned discounts, 
etc. Uniform terms of sale in each region, 
district or division. Uniform credit prac- 
tices to be established in each region, dis- 
trict or division, binding upon all pro- 
ducers selling in such regions, districts or 
divisions. D 


Dress Mfg.: Regulation of returned mer- 
chandise, standard terms and discounts and 
anticipatory interest. Code authority to 
formulate regulations on practice of selling 
on consignment or memorandum. No al- 
lowances, rebates, refunds, unearned dis- 
counts, etc. 

E. 


Electrical Manufacturing: Net price lists and 
discounts and subsequent changes to be 


Next month 


we will publish the credit 

provisions of approved 

NRA codes for industry 

not included in this sum- 

mary. A careful reading 

of these provisions is im- 
portant 


filed by each manufacturer with super- 
visory agency of code. Supervisory agency 
to effect standardization of terms and dis- 
counts where feasible. 

Electric Storage and Wet Primary Battery: 
Standard terms of payment, guarantees and 
adjustment policies. 


Fabricated Metal Products Mfg. and Metal 
Finishing and Metal Coating: Provision 
for the usual unfair practices, such as 
secret rebates, unearned discounts, com- 
mercial bribery, etc. 

Farm Equipment: To report to trade asso- 
ciation monthly sales and collections for 
previous month, for current year, and com- 
parison with previous year. All members 
to file with association complete list of 
price terms and discounts. No concessions 
shall exceed published prices, discounts, 


etc. 

Fertilizer: To file with secretary of the trade 
association open price schedules and zone 
of operation with subsequent changes. No 
rebates, refunds, unearned discounts, etc., 
except as required by law. Regulation of 
sales or sight draft. No advertising allow- 


ances. 

Fire Extinguishing Appliance Mfg.: Usual 
unfair practices fotbdden. Each member 
to file with code authority price list and 
discount sheet, with subsequent changes. 

Fishing Tackle: Standard maximum terms 
and discounts and maximum interest al- 
lowance for anticipated payment. 

Floor and Wall Clay Tile Mfg.: Statistical 
information required by code authority to 
be furnished by an impartial agency. Usual 
unfair practices, secret tes, unearned 
discounts, etc. Members of industry to 
publish and file their price lists, terms and 
discounts with code authority. 

Funeral Supply: Detailed sales provisions. 
Maximum terms and discounts. Require- 
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ments for filing price lists, discount sheets, 
with code authority. Usual unfair prac- 
tices, i. e. discrimination, secret discounts, 
violation of terms of sale, etc. prohibited. 

Funeral Vebicle and Ambulance (subdivision 
of Automobile Mfg.): Usual unfair 
practices. Price terms and discount sched- 
ules filed with code authority. 

Furnace Manufacturing, Warm Air: Usual 
unfair practices prohibited. No consign- 
ment except where allowed in duly pub- 
lished price lists. Price lists, discount 
terms, to be filed with Code Authority, 
together with subsequent changes. 


G 


Gas Cock: Article IX—Credit Policy—of 
this industry, whose code has been spon- 
sored by the Association of Gas Cock 
Manufacturers, Detroit, Mich., is worthy of 
verbatim comment: 

“Section 1. Credit privileges shall be re- 
stricted to those purchasers whose moral 
and financial integrity may be reasonably 
well established. The purpose of this rule 
is to make it incumbent upon each pro- 
ducer to exercise due diligence and sound 
judgment in an earnest effort to avoid ac- 
tion relating to the granting of credit 
privileges which might introduce instability 
into the market. 

“Section 2. Each producer shall, at the 
request of the governing committee, furnish 
the Association the names of all customers 
whose accounts are past due under the 
terms set forth in this code; the purpose 
of this rule being to prevent a purchaser 
from overextending his credit with two or 
more producers. The operations of this 
Article shall at all times subject to the 
approval of the Administrator.” 

This industry also makes complete requre- 
ments relative to terms of payment, dis- 
counts, terms of shipment, etc. 

Gasoline Pump Manufacturing: 
standard terms and discounts. 
terms for instalment sales. 
bate refunds, credits, etc. No privil 
to preferred customers, no headlong ty 
salesman of his commission to any cus- 
tomer. Each manufacturer to file with 
executive committee of the industry price 
list and discount sheet and subsequent 
changes. Executive committee to have 
access to all books and records of industry 
members. 

Gear Manufacturing: Price list and discount 
sheet filed with the code authority. Stand- 
ardization of terms and discounts in 
branches or subdivisions to be established 
by code authority. 

Glass Container: Rebates, refunds, credits, 
unearned discounts, commercial bribery, 
etc., are unfair practice. Code authority 
may designate such agency as it shall deem 
necessary to effectuate provisions and pur- 
poses of code. No defamation of com- 
petitor, commercial bribery, etc. 


H 


Hair and Jute Felt: Members to file price 
and terms with secretary of trade associa- 
tion. No secret rebates. 

Handkerchief: No commercial bribery, secret 
rebates, accepting return of merchandise 
for exchange, false information concerning 

_ competitor. Standard terms of sale pro- 
vided. 

Hardwood Distillation: Usual unfair prac- 
tices such as rebates, refunds, unearned di 
counts. Code authority to make recom- 
mendations for improvement of operations. 

Hosiery: The Hosiery Association shall de- 
velop uniform itions of sales for the 
use of industry. No bonuses, rebates, dis- 
counts, No shi it on consign- 


ment. . 
Hotel: Any report required by code au- 
itted by an impartial 


Maximum 
Standard 
No secret re- 


thority to be submi 
agency designated by code authority and 
not a member of the industry. 
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Ice Industry: No selling below prices pre- 
scribed in published schedules. No dis- 
crimination in price to customers in same 
class. No rebating, commercial bribery, 


etc. 

Industrial Supplies and Distributors: Vio- 
lation for members to sell below their in- 
dividually filed schedules. No secret re- 
bates, refunds, false invoicing. 

Iron and Steel: Secretaries shall collect 
statistical information required by the 
Board of Directors for proper administra- 
tion. Board of Directors by majority vote 
may establish maximum rates and dis- 
counts and periods of free credit, other 
than those specified in the code. 

K 


Knitting, Braiding and Wire Covering Ma- 
chine: No selling below reasonable cost, 
commercial bribery, discrimination between 
customers of same class, etc. 


Lace Manufacturing: The Planning and Fair 
Practice Agency may recommend to the 
Administrator (1) setting up of service 
bureau for engineering, accounting, credit 
and other purposes to aid the smaller mills, 
etc. (2) Making available to the ee 
of credit to those engaged in the industry, 
necessary information. 

Ladder Manufacturing: Price lists and dis- 
counts sheets filed with code authority. 
No contracts for sale without actual obliga- 
tion on the part of purchaser. Usual un- 
fair practices. 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning Machinery Manu- 
facturing: No variation from published 
prices and discounts. No excessive trade- 
in allowances, variation from terms pro- 
vided for deferred payment plan sales, 
secret rebates, commercial bribery, defama- 
tion of competitor, etc. 

Leather: Standard maximum terms of sale 
and discount. 

Leather and Woolen Knit Glove: No con- 
signment, no returned goods unless for im- 
perfection, or later than five days after 
receipt by consignee. No rebate, refund, 
unearned discounts, etc. 

Legitimate Theatre: Cooperation to be 
pledged to establish uniform standard form 
of contract with booking agencies. 

Lime: No selling below cost as defined, 
commercial bribery, rebating, defamation 
of competitor, splitting commissions, etc. 

Limestone: Code authority to submit from 
time to time recommendations to improve 
operations under the code. Usual unfair 
practices such as discrimination between 
purchasers, etc. * 

Luggage and Fancy Leather Goods: No 
secret rebates, refunds, defamation of com- 
petitor, commercial bribery, consignment 
sales, variation from standard discounts. 

Retail Lumber, Lumber Products, Building 
Materials and Building Specialties: Strict 
adherence to rules governing terms of sale 
and collection of accounts. No commer- 
cial bribery, defamation of competitor, 
selling below cost, etc. 

Lumber and Timber Products: Code author- 
ity may establish divisions and sub- 
divisions and designate appropriate agencies 
for administration of code. Standard terms 
and discounts specified to retailer, to whole- 
saler, and to industrial buyer. No pre- 
payment of freight. No consignment sales. 


M 


Machine Tool and Forging Machinery: Each 
member to establish and announce all prices 
a disco wee = same Ref aalh code 
authority, together with any uent 
changes. Usual unfair practices of mis- 

resentation, commercial bribery, etc. 

Machine Tool and Equipment Distributin 
(Trade) : Usual unfair par aig prohibited. 

Malleable Iron: Sales f.o.b. factory, mill. 

_ Maximum term period. Cash discount 


tiod and discount amount. Usual un- 

fair practices prohibited. ; 

Marking Devices: Member to file price terms 
and discount list with subsequent changes. 
Unfair practice to sell below price and 

discounts. No special prices, discounts, 
gratuities, rebates, etc. 

Men’s Clothing: No consignment sales. 
Code authority to have power to examine 
all books of account in the industry. Code 
authority may recommend (1) setting up 
of service bureau for engineering, account- 
ing, credit; (2) making of rules by the 
Administrator as.to practices of those en- 
gaged in the industry to promote stabiliza- 
tion, prevent unfair practices or destructive 
prices. 

Men’s Garter, Suspender, and Belt Mfg.: To 
obtain through confidential agency from 
members of the industry periodical reports 
with respect to matters pe*tinent to matters 
of the code, as the code authority may 
require from time to time. Confidential 
agency shall not be in any way engaged in 





the industry. To use such trade associa- 
tions and other agencies as it deems 
proper for carrying out any of its activities 
provided for in the code. 

Mopstick Industry: Schedules of discounts 
and terms of payment filed with code au- 
thority. No price discrimination between 
purchasers of same classification. Usual 
unfair practices of unearned discounts, re- 
bates, etc. 

Motion Picture Industry: General regula- 
tions of distributing and sales methods. 
No specific reference to credit. 

Motion Picture Laboratory: No secret re- 
bates, credits, refunds, unearned discounts, 
etc. No departure from original agree- 
ments with respect to terms or discounts. 

Motor Fire Apparatus Mfg.: Full specifi- 
cations as to proper invoicing of goods; 
no new apparatus sold under the guise of 
demonstrator. Regulation on deferred pay- 
ment sales and quantity discounts. Price 
determined individually by membership. 
Cash discounts defined and specified. Uni- 
form order and contract forms. Members 
to file with code authorities their prices and 
discounts. 

N 


Newsprint Industry: Code authority to con- 
fer with members of the industry. Expect 
stabilization and elimination of unfair 
practice and formulate recommendations. 
Standard net cash terms and discounts. 6% 
interest on past due accounts. Returned 
goods provision. 

Nottingham Lace Curtain: Standard terms 
of sale and discounts. Regulation as to 
delivery, anticipatory interest, terms of 
sale on samples and seconds. No con- 
signments, advertising allowances, etc. 

Novelty Curtain Draperies, Bedspreads and 
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Novelty Pillow: No commercial bribery, 
secret rebates, etc., false dating of invoices, 
standard terms of sale and discounts. No 
consignment or “a on memorandum. 


Office Equipment Manufacturing: No credit 
reference in general code because of the 
diversity of products in this industry. 
Supplemental matters may deal with unfair 
method of competition in price and other 
competitive practices. 

Oil Burner Industry: Price list and discount 
sheet and subsequent revisions to be filed 
with code authority. Secret rebates, dis- 
counts, etc., to constitute unfair practice. 
Standard maximum tetms on _ instalment 
sales. 

P. 


Packing Machinery: Unfair practices pro- 
hibited. 

Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Mfg.: Standarc 
terms and discounts. Regulation as tc 
datings, new account orders, anticipated 
discounts. No consignment. Regulation 
of free deals. 

Paper and Pulp: Executive authority to pre- 
scribe terms and conditions of sale for 
domestic consumption; after members have 
filed complete schedules, authority to es- 
tablish and codify rules for fair trade 
practice. 

Petroleum: Maximum credit terms and dis- 
counts. Granting of longer terms of credit, 
larger rate of discounts shall constitute un- 
fair method of competition. 

Petroleurz Equipment, American: Shall file 
with code authority list of discontinued 
lines, obsolete and surplus stocks and list 
prices therefor. No consignment. No 
post- or pre-dating of invoices. No com- 
mercial bribery, etc. 

Piano Manufacturing: No reference to credit 
matters. Code authority to formulate and 
prepare amendments for code covering un- 
fair trade practices, etc. 

Plumbago Crucible: Each member to exercise 
individual judgment in credits, but “it is 
the sense of the industry that a liberal and 
fair credit information exchange shall be 
the policy, in order to prevent customer 
from over-extending his interest with the 
industry.” No secret rebates, commercial 
bribery. Members to file terms and dis- 
count schedule, violation of which is unfair 
practice. Maximum terms of sale specified. 
No consignment sales. 

Printer’s Rollers: Definite terms of sale and 
cash discounts. Bills not paid within three 
months considered past due and no fur- 
ther credit extended by any manufacturer 
until payment of past due account has been 
made, unless the manufacturer writes code 
authority that further credit is being ex- 
tended, and gives reasons therefor. 

Pump Mfg.: Supervisory agency to arrive at 
standard prices, terms and discounts on 
products previously sold on a generally 
uniform basis. 

R 


Radio Broadcasting: Code Authority to use 
such trade associations or other agencies as 
is mecessary to carry out provisions of 
code. All members to file with Code Au- 
thority rate cards showing rates, discounts, 
rebates. 

Reinforcing Materials, Fabricating: Interest 
to be charged and collected after expira- 
tion of term period at not less than the 
current rate established. Members may 
allow credit to purchaser or delay in pay- 
ment for longer period than terms specified 
in code, but in this event, interest must 
be charged and collected. Maximum rates 
of discount and discount period definitely 
defined. Definite net term periods called 
“periods of free credit.” Uniform sales 
contracts, conditions (Cont. om page 40) 
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Semaphores show 


By R. GUY ECHOLS, Credit Manager, 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Governments, banking institutions, 
private enterprises and particularly 

\y business “‘associations’” must and 

are analyzing their strength and its 
lasting quality, plus its adaptability to 
changes. Business and trade associations 
are being put on the so-called “spot.” 
They must not only prove strong and 
sound, but must also maintain their 
strength and progress soundly by meet- 
ing new business requirements. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men, occupies a ‘‘spot’”’ that is unique 
and outstanding in its field of activity. 
With relation to ideals, organization, 
strength and progress, every trade, leav- 
ing its code development with respect to 
production, wage scales, trade practice 
and distribution to its own trade asso- 
ciation, can unquestionably most soundly, 
safely and securely turn to the National 
Association of Credit Men for stand- 
ards of credit and collection practice, 
guidance and service. 

In turning to the National Association 
of Credit Men for credit guidance and 
service, you are as secure as the strength 
of the association and the qualification 
and interest of its membership. The 
present strength of the association con- 
sists mainly of a national cooperative 
effort of over 20,000 commercial and 
financial enterprises built on a reputation 
for accomplishments. It does not over- 
look that a reputation is a continuing 
responsibility. Yet, the Association 
must meet current needs of business, not 
just keep “‘abreast of,” but ahead of, 
business demands, and make progress 
soundly. 

To look into the future of our asso- 
ciation, perhaps a member can more 
gracefully question and analyze it than 
an official of the national or a local as- 
sociation staff. Consider first, just what 
a Credit Manager is up against at the 
present, and is likely to be confronted 
with—then fit the association into the 
picture soundly and strongly. 

Currently, the Credit Manager feels 
that most businesses are out of balance 
and upset—are floundering around. He 
is trying to feel his way and make sure 
he will not miss a good bet. We are 
accustomed to thinking of a risk from 
angles of independent control and profit- 
able operations. Neither of these now 
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generally exist, we understand. 

We all know that hundreds of ac- 
counts that we have been selling at a 
real risk because they were making no 
money, are now being told to decrease 
hours, add employees and raise wages, 
resulting in a “hazard” where there was 
once only a “‘risk.” 

We recognize this new business-gov- 
ernment partnership is here to stay, and 
although it may be modified, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that gov- 
ernment is not seeking control of, but 
partnership with, business, and while it 
may be an experiment, so-termed, it is 
unquestionably an honest, intelligent 
and courageous experiment. 

The new business deal will be dealt 
by business men, as they have the 
knowledge to apply business principles 
and how they may be co-ordinated with 
government requirements. The govern- 
ment has the power of enforcement and 
the public interest. This harmony of 
balance between knowledge and power, 
of business and government, is being 
struck in hundreds of industries and 
what was an ideal, is becoming a fact. 

We know today that the condition of 
any account may prove a real surprise to 
us upon exacting analysis; that a past 
due account today is more dangerous 
than ever; that we should not take on 
business we feel will not show reason- 
able profit on re-sale. We would like 
to know whether a customer is suffering 
with current “bally-hoo hysteria,” and 
running wild on buying; whether the 
customer has been able to adjust his 
capital structure and operating expenses 
te meet current and impending condi- 
tions; whether the customer has the 
poise and balance to apply solemn 
thought and sound judgment to his 
Operations under these unusual con- 
ditions. 

Certainly, when increased sales and 
utmost economy are most important, to 
offset higher prices and wages, and 
shorter hours, we can never afford to 
turn down orders except after most close 
scrutiny, mor can we afford to grant 
credit with abandon. 

Today, Conditions and Conduct are 
as much major factors in credit granting 
as Character, Capacity and Capital, 
which have held the spotlight over the 


past quarter of a century. The har- 
monizing of these five “C’s’”"—Character, 
Capacity, Capital, Conditions and Con- 
duct, and making information on them 
available to a Credit Department can 
best be done by and between the asso- 
ciation and its membership. Leaving 
any one of these four factors out of the 
picture today will make guess-work in- 
stead of sound judgment in credit 
granting. 

What can members do?—Members 
are, after all, like dollars. Idle dollars 
stagnate industry—idle members will 
stagnate and decay an association. A 
working dollar produces profits and 
profits produce strength. A working 
member develops cooperation and prog- 
ress and these very things develop pro- 
tection and profits. 

Members of the National Association 
of Credit Men are realizing more and 
more that they can gain little by being 
idle members. Collection business is 
being placed with the association in 
preference to outside channels because 
members realize this is a member-owned 
and controlled organization and operated 
at cost. Members now check with their 
local association with respect to assign- 
ments and compromise offers before 
making a decision. 

Members are getting away from plac- 
ing liquidations in the hands of un- 
known and untried mediums or attorney- 
operated “associations,” and instead are 
placing liquidations in the hands of 
tested, efficient adjustment bureaus 
operated on a non-profit basis in the 
interest of creditors only. 

Members now realize that to protect 
their honest customers they should never 
fail to invest in fraud investigation and 
prosecution and they recognize that a 
credit manager who does not contribute 
to such an investigation and prosecu- 
tion is really not entitled to additional 
dividends that may be produced by the 
money expended by others. Members 
are learning that they can “trust” each 
other. They do not compete with each 
other with respect to credit qualification 
requirements and terms as was once the 
situation. Now, we find chief com- 
petitors sit down and discuss bad ac- 
counts or hazards on their books ‘on a 
customer-cooperation basis. , 
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One of the most advantageous fea- 
tures of the Credit Interchange service 
of the association is that it does not 
report on one “‘single’”’ industry, but it 
is a national inter-market and inter-in- 
dustry clearance on the paying habits 
of a customer. 

Don’t try to compare it with credit 
interchange in a single trade. In all 
fairness, let me ask any Credit Man- 
ager who is a subscriber to one or per- 
haps a half dozen so-called “trade” in- 
terchange clearance systems: If your 
trade association credit interchange mem- 
bership would come bodily into the 
National Association of Credit Men's 
Interchange, wouldn’t you get all that 
you now have—and more—and at con- 
siderably less expense, with no dupli- 
cations ? 

Another question to “sole” trade in- 
terchange users: Do you think you are 
getting an unbiased picture of your cus- 
tomers’ paying records from a “trade” 
interchange report? If you think your 
trade clearance is enough, then, do you 
think your customer buys solely among 
your trade membership? Did it ever 
occur to you that to protect himself on 
ptincipal sources of supply, your cus- 
tomer may pay your trade members— 
“PROMPT” —and in all other sources, 
may rate extremely “BAD”. Under 
these conditions you will be getting 
“favorable” reports and continue liberal 
credit granting whereas—IF—you had 
intermarket clearance, you would be 
getting the REAL picture upon which 
to base sound judgment. Are you over- 
looking this preferential payment prac- 
tice that may be exercised by your 
customer, without your knowledge? I 
feel that the activities of trade associa- 
tions should be left to the development 
of industry trade practice and the promo- 
tion of the business volume of the 
industry and matters of credit and collec- 
tions, reporting, rehabilitations, and 
liquidations should be left in the hands 
of the national network of credit asso- 
ciations and interchange bureaus, of 
which there are 74 in number, and with 
which no single trade association can at 
present hope to compete. 

The more quickly national distributors 
come to realize that the one place for 
Interchange clearance is the National 
Association of Credit Men, the more 
quickly they will begin to benefit from 
economy of operations, the elimination 
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A Husbandman bade his sons lay a 
bundle of sticks before him. Then hav- 
ing tied them up into a fagot, he told 
the lads, one after another, to take it up 
and break it. They all tried, but tried 
in vain. Then, untying the fagot, he 
gave them the sticks to break one by 
one, which they did with the greatest 
ease. Then said the Father: “Thus, my 
sons, as long as you remain united, you 
are a match for all your enemies; but 
differ and separate, and you are un- 
done.”’—FESOP. 


of duplication of work and expense. 

The Credit Interchange Bureau of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
is perhaps the most outstanding service 
department. A financial statement of 
December 31, 1932 has had little or no 
value to you during the last nine months 
of 1933, or since the banking demoral- 
ization. It doesn’t tell you whether a 
business is meeting current conditions. 
The best evidence in this direction is an 
up-to-date paying record. The best pro- 
tection on your collections,—and I em- 
phasize collections,—is a credit inter. 
change bureau report. You can adapt 
your collection procedure to the situation 
set forth on your Interchange report. 

Observe an Interchange report and 
note silent changes taking place in the 
affairs of your debtor. Just recently, I 
had seven “‘picked’’ references give me 
favorable and fine replies to inquiries, 
but a national Credit Interchange bureau 
report showed me twice as many ex- 
periences with information just as ad- 
verse as the “picked” references showed 
favorable. 

Minds of Credit Managers are alert 
to obtain new safeguards. Credit as- 
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pects are changing fast, and this means 
the mechanism of our association must 
be broadened and speeded up. 

Many local associations have learned 
that there has been too much local auton- 
omy and have corrected their position 
to fit into the national network of the 
National Association, on a more co- 
operative, co-ordinated basis. The great- 
est strength of any association and its 
security is not its local organization, but 
in its national affiliation. 

Speaking constructively and nationally 
may I say that it is well for members, 
secretary-managers, boards of directors, 
credit groups and the national organiza- 
tion to all correlate their activities, for 
the purpose of co-ordinating and de- 
veloping national uniformity of all 
service departments ; to develop national 
standards for the government of local 
units; to more carefully choose executive 
boards. 

When thinking in this channel, it is 
important to remember that we are a 
NATIONAL organization and _ not 
simply representing one trade, but repre- 
sentative of all nationally important 
trade activities in the country. 

The National Association’s future is 
only secure if the high value of its serv- 
ices are maintained. Accomplishments 
are notable in perfectly national uni- 
formity in all service departments. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of the 
Association is in not advertising its 
strength. It has more grounds for 
boasting, than any business organization 
in the country. It could well give more 
publicity to its specific accomplishments 
in the reporting field and in the te- 
habilitation, liquidation, and collection 
divisions. Much public good will is 
being overlooked by not bringing out 
the great public services being rendered 
by the National Association. 

In the development of Industry Codes 
under the NRA, local and national 
associations are in better position to ad- 
vise industries on development of 
“standards of practice” to govern credit 
and collection procedure than any single 
industry or group of industries.. All 
governing codes for credit and collection 
practice should include Credit Inter- 
change Bureau service and Industrial 
pooling of claims, in the interests of 
efficiency and economy. 

The National Association is in better 
position to police, (Continued on page 37) 
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Burglary and 
robbery insurance 


by JAMES H. COBURN, 
Vice President, 
Travelers Indemnity Co., 


Hartford, Conn. 


ticle on this particular subject for 

CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 

MENT is much appreciated, espe- 
cially since the financial stability of a 
concern is quite dependent on its ability 
to withstand sudden and unexpected 
shocks. It is a platitude that insurance 
is that shock absorber, but however com- 
monplace that may be, it cannot be too 
frequently emphasized. 

Burglary imsurance has increased 
rapidly and though made up from 
small average premiums (about $30.00) 
amounts to some $30,000,000 annually. 
Larger risks pay as much as $40,000 
a year but as indicated by the average 
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premium mentioned, the bulk lies in the - 


small risk. Three years ago a new form 
of policy intended for the small store- 
keepers was put on the market. It met a 
real demand for already over $1,000,000 
of premiums have been written on this 
form alone. It sells for about $30.00. 

The usual forms of what might be 
called crime insurance available to busi- 
nesses are safe, robbery and open stock. 
These may be written under separate 
policies for each hazard or under a va- 
riety of combinations. Under the safe 
and robbery forms cash is the principal 
item of property on which insurance is 
written and is therefore particularly at- 
tractive to criminals. Open stock gen- 
erally protects goods and merchandise 
against burglary during the time the 
premises are closed. 

The growth of these coverages in re- 
cent years has been rapid—more than 
doubling in the last ten years as to 
premjum volume—with a much greater 
increase as to number of policyholders. 
_ This growth is of course consistent with 
the increase in crime both in severity 
and in frequency. The insurance com- 
panies’ contribution to the criminals’ 
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loot has been, during that period, no 
less than $54,000,000 as regards mer- 
cantile and industrial establishments 
only. I might add that if residence 
losses be included the total reaches 
$95,000,000. These figures are indica- 
tive of the tremendous additional 
amount of loss sustained by the unin- 
sured and the under-insured. 


There is no adequate way of calculat- 
ing the uninsured losses which too often 
bring in their train financial embarrass- 
ment and even bankruptcy. A very re- 
cent instance strikingly indicates these 
dangers. A gold leaf manufacturer each 
night stored his raw stock, his finished 
product and certain valuable materials 
used in his manufacturing process in a 
large safe which to the owner seemed 
an ample safeguard against burglars as 
well as against fire. But this was not 
so. It afforded little resistance to attack 
and his loss amounted to over $10,000. 
He now finds himself in this situation. 
He has no finished product to sell, the 
price of new gold has risen from $20 to 
$34 an ounce, and several months will 
be required before his manufacturing 
processes can be fully restored. In the 
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meantime his employees are out of work 
and he is losing his customers. 

The evil of under-insurance is serious 
and constitutes an item which should be 
kept in mind. Our records are full of 
instances where too little thought has 
been given by the policyholder to his 
actual needs. In fact out of total losses 
sustained by policyholders 44.8% of 
that amount represents their losses be- 
cause of under-insurance. It is poor 
policy to lock one half of the barn door 
only. Increased amounts of insurance 
are not costly. 

Many if not most of the large con- 
cerns which would seem to be sufficiently 
strong financially to absorb burglary and 
robbery losses are never without this 
protection even to the smallest ex- 
posures. To a greater extent, therefore, 
does the small business man operating 
on a slender margin, absolutely require 
these forms of coverage. Too often the 
sudden and unexpected loss of a thou- 
sand dollars is the difference between 
solvency and insolvency. 

There is another point involved in in- 
surance undertakings of this nature that 
is but little appreciated. Owing to the 
extensive moral hazard factor which ob- 
tains in underwriting Burglary and Rob- 
bery insurance, most insurance companies 
make an investigation of each new risk 
and a careful check-up from time to time 
thereafter. Only good risks are ac 
cepted. The undesirable are declined. 
There is also in many instances the ques- 
tion of physical condition. Reasonable 
protection against burglary and robbery 
is mot an unreasonable thing for the 
underwriter to demand. Hence the ex- 
istence of a burglary or robbery policy 
in a reliable company is a pretty good 
indication that the assured has success- 
fully passed a searching inquiry into his 
business standing and integrity—an item 
of no little value to the credit man. 

To the credit man the carrying of 
burglary and robbery insurance in ade- 
quate amounts should indicate foresight 


.and a lively appreciation of current con- 


ditions on the part of a business concern 
in the protection of its credit. 
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Individual and — 


group responsibility 


s “You cannot compromise with sound principles without being the loser. 
Those who extend credit loosely and ignore fundamental principles will 
pass out of the picture. The credit executive guilty of such practice will 
doubtless be discovered and his services dispensed with as a liability.” 


by WALTER EVENSON, The Crane Co., Chicago. 
First Vice President, Chicago Assn. of Credit Men 


Qualifications of the new day 
credit executive seem a little ideal- 
lu istic for my “bread and butter” 
frame of mind but it does suggest 
to me one essential quality that a credit 
executive should possess. Perhaps he 
has been able to get along without it in 
the past but in the future he must have 
this added quality—he must be able to 
determine not only whether an account 
is good for the business he represents, 
but also whether it is in the best in- 
terest of the industry as a whole to put 
a stamp of approval on the risk. His 
welfare and that of his company in the 
future will be more closely allied with 
that of the whole industry than ever 
before. The day is past when he can 
go it alone. 

When you consider the plumbing and 
heating industry, with some 235 manu- 
facturing establishments doing business 
with some 1300 or 1400 wholesalers, 
who in turn do business with some 
30,000 to 35,000 retailers or contrac- 
tors, it does not take very much arithme- 
tic to figure out that this situation has 
in it the potentialities for staggering 
loss if loose business methods and un- 
sound credit practice prevail. 

Whenever there is any lowering of 
business standards we are all prone to 
blame the shortcomings on the so called 
“unscrupulous minorities.” In fact, that 
has become our pet peeve. It under- 
mines sales executives to the extent of 
cutting prices; it has weakened credit 
executives to the extent that they dis- 
regard basic factors. Somehow or other 
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the herd instinct or some sort of mob 
psychology, call ic what you will, takes 
hold of the business man, sales execu- 
tive, or credit. manager; when word 
reaches his ear that some one is cutting 
corners. The instinctive reaction seems 
to be in the language of the street “I'll 
show them they can’t double-cross me. 
I'll beat them to it.” 

So it goes on and on until the stand- 
ards and practices of a whole industry 
descend to a plane where the credit fa- 
cilities of the industry in turn become 
weak and inefficient. I do not believe 
it needs any further argument to con- 
vince you of this breakdown than to 
direct your attention to your own bad 
debt experience of the last four years. 
It is indeed a sad commentary on our 
ability as business men and credit ex- 
ecutives and a challenge to us which if 
unheeded will only lead to further dis- 
comfort and a delay of the corrective 
processes. 

Looking at these offending minorities 
a little more closely, since they are the 
source of our alibis we should know 
them better. Can they do us any harm 
if we fail to follow their practices? If 
we had a soundly developed industry 
viewpoint they could not. For in- 
stance, assume that they did cut prices, 
they would then lose the profit; sup- 
pose that they did lower credit stand- 
ards, they would then sustain most of 
the bad debt loss. In either case you 
can not compromise with sound prin- 
ciples without being the loser. Those 
who extend credit loosely and ignore 
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fundamental principles will in time, pass 
out of the picture and the credit. execu- 
tive guilty of such practice, if he has 
not had time to wreck the company he 
represents, will doubtless be discovered 
and his services dispensed with as a 
liability. The real harm, however, lies 
in the contagion which follows in the 
wake of the condition described because 
of the frenzy to follow suit with which 
otherwise well intentioned credit men 
become affected. 

It is far from my desire and purpose 
to belittle the members of the credit 
profession, and more particularly those 
of my own industry, because every one 
of us has gone through an experience 
these last four years, the like of which 
I do not believe this country has previ- 
ously witnessed in all its history, and 
we must possess some degree of knowl- 
edge and ability or we would not be 
here today to take part in these conven- 
tion proceedings. We have either jus- 
tified our hire up to this time or 
somebody has been badly fooled. 

It is needless for me in the short 
space at my disposal, to particularize on 
the trade abuses incident to the busi- 
ness operation and credit practices of 
our Plumbing and Heating Group. Suf- 
fice it to say, however, that they will 
only be corrected and more wholesome 
conditions return to the industry when 
each one of us recognizes his responsi- 
bility to the industry as a whole, and 
exerts every effort to stamp out the 
evils. 

To accomplish this, in my opinion, is 
no mean task, unless the element of 
human nature of (Continued on p. 47) 
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Caught—without the goods! 


a Officers of the Freed Bros. Style Coat 
House find that bankruptcy brought to 
an end their freedom, but, unfortunately, 


creditors 


A fact story from the current files of the Fraud 


statement, and the trail of loss 

which it left in its wake, was 

brought to a close just recently 
when the two officers and an employee 
of the Freed Bros. Style Coat House, 
Inc. of New York, were sentenced to 
prison terms after pleading guilty to a 
four-count indictment returned by the 
Federal Grand Jury. 

The defendants were sentenced by 
Judge Alfred E. Coxe Jr. and the Gov- 
ernment was represented by Assistant U. 
S. Attorney Jacob J. Rosenblum who 
was in charge of the prosecution. The 
indictment charged them with conceal- 
ing coats, piecegoods, and cash, in an 
undetermined amount; the destruction 
of records; the concealment of records; 
and conspiracy to violate the National 
Bankruptcy Act. 

Somewhat co-incidentally, the three 
men lost their personal freedom just 
about three years to the month from the 
time in which they conceived their 
fraudulent enterprise. 

That was in the Winter of 1929. The 
stock market had just gone through its 
first major slump but the country con- 
fidently expected that by the Spring of 
the following year it would have seen 
the clearing-up of a weak situation in 
the economic world and the continuance 
of the prosperity which had been inter- 
rupted in the previous Fall. 

In December, 1929, the company was 
organized with headquarters at 520 
Eighth Avenue, for the purpose of 
manufacturing women’s coats. After 
the organizing steps a financial state- 
ment was sent out to the trade as a 


Ee tale of a fraudulent financial 
iV} 


- basis for gaining credit. Its set-up re- 


flected an apparently healthy condition 
as of December 31, 1929. Signed by 
Irving Freed as President of the Cor- 


are left “holding 


poration, it showed a net worth of ex- 
actly $100,000. This amount was 
reputed to represent paid-in capital. 
The statement was certified by Hilliard 
Greenblatt, certified public accountant 
of New York City, who was included 
in the indictment but whose case has 
not yet been disposed of. Greenblatt, 
incidentally, was more than accountant 
for the firm. He, as an attorney, guided 
the firm into corporate existence. 

During the Spring and Summer of 
1930 the firm conducted its business. 
But by October 31, 1930, less than a 
year after the trade had become aware 
of the new firm’s existence, an assign- 
ment was made to the Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the New York Credit Men's 
Association by the corporation. A week 
later, on November 6, an involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy was filed reveal- 
ing liabilities totaling approximately 
$500,000 and assets with a realizable 
value of about $7,000. 

The Receiver’s accountants, S. D. 
Leidesdorf and Company, reported after 
an examination of the records, that ap- 
proximately $70,000 in bills payable 
had been omitted from the financial 
statement. More than that, it was re- 
vealed that the corporation had actually 
been insolvent at the time the financial 
statement was issued! Later investiga- 
tion by Nathan Frankel, an expert ac- 
countant connected with the Depart- 
ment of Justice in New York, revealed 
that at the time the statement was 
issued, there were approximately $50,000 
worth of fictitious accounts receivable 
on the books of the corporation. 

And that is not the whole story. The 
accountants also reported that on Janu- 
aty 1st, 1930 there appeared to be a 
discrepancy of $409,922.68 between 
purchases and sales. There was also a 
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the bag.” 


Prevention Department 


shortage of approximately 2300 coats 
which was found to total almost 3000 
when Investigator W. F. Murphy of the 
Fraud Prevention Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men in- 
vestigated the case at the request of 
creditors. And to top all of these items 
the rather startling information was un- 
covered that there existed a question- 
able item for labor in the amount of 
$30,000. 

As soon as the corporation was put 
into bankruptcy various people con- 
nected with the fraudulent operation 
scattered in every direction. The three 
defendants who were sentenced in No- 
vember, 1933, by Federal Judge Alfred 
Coxe—namely Irving Freed, President; 
Louis Erster, Treasurer; and Albert Sax, 
employee—made tracks for points about 
as far apart from each other as was 
geographically possible. 

Erster shuffled off to Montreal. Freed 
wintered in Florida. Sax basked in far- 
off California’s sunshine. 

A woman connected with the firm as 
a bookkeeper was told that it might be 
best to leave town for a period of time, 
although she was not given definite in- 
structions as to where to go. Another 
bookkeeper sailed the ocean blue, Ber- 
muda bound. Martin Diamond, the 
shipping clerk, who was later indicted, 
located at Greenfield, Mass., and Reuben 
Freed, Secretary, who was later also in- 
dicated, entered a sanitarium for health 
reasons. 

At the first bankruptcy hearing, all of 
the people connected with the firm, who 
should have been present, were absent. 
Attorneys appeared for each bankrupt, 
however, explaining that eventually 
their clients would make an appearance. 

Albert Sax, one of the defendan:s 


‘who pleaded guilty, in a statement given 


to the district attorney, stated that he 
was approached by a cousin of both 
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Erster and Freed and told that if he 
could make an investment he would be 
given a good position in New York 
City. Sax, a peddler of fruits and 
vegetables, was without any experience 
in the textile business when he with- 
drew $5,000 from his account in a 
Montreal bank and came to New York 
from Montreal. He was told to file a 
certificate using the trade name of the 
S. & J. Trading Company, which was 
sent out by the firm to sell piecegoods. 
Approximately $20,000 was obtained 
from the sale of piecegoods which was 
valued at considerably more, and he was 
then approached by members of the cor- 
poration to open a sales subsidiary 
under the name of the A. & S. Coat 
Company at 241 West Van Buren St., 
Chicago. 

Merchandise was then shipped by the 
concern to him for deliveries in Chi- 
cago, all of the sales being made by 
one of the members of the corporation, 
his only duties being the delivery of 
merchandise and collection of the 
monies, the prices being fixed in New 
York. ‘The amounts collected by him 
were in excess of $45,000 and accord- 
ing to Sax, represented over $60,000 
worth of coats. 


Sax received a salary of $100 a week 
and was paid back the loan that he had 
made. He submitted checks in proof of 
his contention that the money obtained 
from the sales had all gone back to the 
members of the corporation and stated 
that the last time that he had seen any 
members of the firm was when he had 
met Erster in Cleveland, Ohio, to turn 
over the last of the money, at which 
time Erster told him that he had put 
so much money into the concern that 


The significance of their move was 
at once detected by Assistant U. S. At- 
torney Rosenblum, who, handling the 
case in its earlier stages, had been dele- 
gated to other matters but was now 
again battling in the interest of justice. 
His action has been highly commended 
by the creditors, who number approxi- 
mately 150 in all divisions of the cloth- 
ing industry. Prominent among these 
creditors and interested spectators dur- 
ing the hearings were William Fraser, 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., Lester 
Prink, of the Textile Banking Company, 
G. W. Retz, of A. D. Juilliard & Com- 
pany, H. Scheer, of the American 
Woolen Corporation and J. P. Donahue, 
of the Wyandotte Worsted Mills, all of 
New York, who were represented by 
Hahn, Abeson and Golin, attorneys of 
New York. 


At the hearing before Federal Judge 


he was completely broke and borrowed 
$30 from Sax! 

Erster told him at that time, Sax 
stated, that the firm was going into Alfred Coxe, Rosenblum countered the 
bankruptcy and that, in order to escape defendants’ maneuver by asking for 
being subpoenaed, Sax should leave ™ximum_ sentences for Erster and 
Chicago and go either to Canada or Freed and a moderate sentence for Sax 
California. Sax further stated that a Wh, he conceded, had been @ pawn in 
day or two after the indictment was the game, more than a participant. See- 
filed he received a telegram in Cali- i8 their maneuver outflanked by Rosen- 
fornia to leave at once for Canada, Dlum’s counter attack, the defendants’ 
The telegram was signed by a fictitious **Orney brought the hearing oa stand- 
aime fet. be dettiend tat. be ‘knew still by asking permission to withdraw 
Erster had sent it. their pleas of guilty. 

An interesting point developed dur- A week later Judge Coxe continued 
ing the course of the hearing as to the the hearing, denied the application for 
amount of $30,000 charged to labor withdrawal of pleas of guilty on the 
which had been found to be rather Patt of the defendants and sentenced 
questionable in character. The amount Freed and Erster to three years im- 
was credited to one Max Goldman, but Pfisonment at the Eastern Penitentiary 
the Fraud Prevention Department's in- * Lewisburg, Pa., while Sax was sen- 
vestigators learned that no such man tenced to five months in the Federal 
had ever been engaged by the firm al- Detention House in New York. Dis- 
though payments were regularly drawn Position of the cases of Reuben Freed, 
sa. inh eae Greenblatt and Diamond has not yet 

And so the case against the officers been made. 
and the other defendants developed. The convictions obtained in this im- 
On March, 31, 1931 indictments were Poftant case added three more to the 
returned against Irving and Reuben 8fand total of 1472 developing from 
Freed, Louis Erster, Hilliard Greenblatt, 4S¢S handled by the Fraud Prevention 
Martin Diamond and Albert Sax by the Department, in cooperation with the 
Federal Grand Jury on the four counts Federal and State authorities, since its 
mentioned earlier in this article. Slowly ‘ception seven years ago. 
the case proceeded through its various The Fraud Prevention Department 
stages until late in October of this year. makes no compromise with crime and 
Then the three principal defendants, it will continue to devote its efforts to 
Irving Freed, Erster and Sax, thinking aid in punishing those who have been 
to escape the full penalty of the law, making it a practice to defraud their 
and finding themselves about ready to creditors through unlawful methods. By 
stand trial on the charges, entered pleas so doing it will unquestionably create a 
of guilty. safer field for business. 
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N. A. C.M. pioneers 


by J. H. TREGOE, 
Past Executive Manager, 


N. A. C. M., 1912-'27 


Chapter Five: 
Testing Years 


. We now enter upon a cycle of years 
. 


that embraces the spectacular climax 

to a thoughtless monetary spree. 

An increzsing production of goods 
and the potential profits were attracting 
capital to large corporations; their 
methods were not always ethical. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt endeavored to restrain 
them in his dramatic manner, but the 
fever had gone to the heads of the 
speculators and under this pressure our 
monetary system was revealing serious 
defects. 

Segregating money into Sub-Treas- 
uries, the most unique and uncooperative 
system ever devised by a Government 
for the protection of its funds, was plac- 
ing a strain on the currency supply, and 
an expanding trade increased the need 


. of a circulating medium. This strain 
Secretary of the Treasury Shaw en- 
deavored to alleviate by depositing public 
funds in banks on security other than 


Government bonds. The relief, how- 
ever, didn’t stretch far enough. The 
inelasticity of the currency proved a 
great difficulty in the situation. The ab- 
sence of a central re-discount market, 
drove deposits from the larger city banks 
to the smaller banks, as a self-protection, 
and just when these funds were needed 
in central reservoirs to meet the gather- 
ing monetary storm. 

Deposit currency was in its infancy, 
the check had not attained a popularity 
for small transactions, money had to be 
moved seasonally into the agricultural 
districts for the harvesting of crops; it 
was thoughtless of the speculatively- 
inclined people to fly into the face of 
these obstacles and sap up the available 
credit supply for the sky-rocketing of 
securities and real estate. Bucket-shops 
were flourishing at this time, which in- 
dicated a much wider speculative spree, 
than is usually accredited to this spec- 
tacular drama of human greed. The 
approaching whirlwind had, however, 
New York as its dead center. 

When entering the first year of this 


cycle, 1905, the critic would have asked 
“what about the National Association 
of Credit Men, how will it function 
under this perfectly new test?” 

The credit control and circulation 
principles consistently laid down by the 
credit executives in the Association had 
made possible the bigger business, the 
wider flow of goods, and smaller bad 
debt loss than had ever featured our 
credit commerce. In the gathering 
monetary storm the Association kept to 
its knitting, and worked away patiently 
to broaden the constructive uses of 
credit. 

Surrounding the nation’s credit by 
laws to regulate the “‘sales of stocks in 
bulk” went forward as a forefront policy 
of the organization. The law was unique 
in judicial circles, irreconcilable debtors 
fought the legislation inch by inch, but 
state after state was added to the honor 
roll, until at the end of the present cycle, 
1908, but twelve states in the nation 
lacked this protection. Judicial battles 
were keenly fought over the constitu- 
tionality of these laws, and with varying 
success; the law of New York was held 
to be unconstitutional, the laws of Con- 
necticut, Michigan and Pennsylvania 
were sustained. 

The bankruptcy debate re-opened with 
a real rancor when in February, 1905, 
Mr. Clayton of Alabama, induced the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives, to report favorably a 
Repeal Bill. Very emphatic protests to 
this Bill issued from the American Bar 
Association, very many Trade Associa- 
tions, and prominent newspapers; the 
sentiment for a National Insolvency Law 
was perceptibly widening. In the 59th 
Congress there were offered five Senate 
Bills and seventeen House Bills for the 
repeal or the amending of the law; the 
bankruptcy pot was boiling but per- 
ceptibly boiling itself out. 

The Association had put into the 
breach a special Bankruptcy Committee 
that kept a close eye on the Congres- 
sional Bills. On March 2nd, 1906, the 
Committee was accorded the courtesy of 
a public hearing by the House Judiciary 
Committee. The amended law of 1903 
was performing very well, bankruptcies 
of both types were perceptibly declining, 
but a law of this nature should be 
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changed to accord with the changes in 
business methods, and with this in mind 
our Committee approved an amendatory 
Bill offered in the House by Mr. Palmer 
of Pennsylvania. Nothing happened 
in the immediate Congress, and to fore- 
stall future possible complications, the 
Bankruptcy Committee studied the law 
carefully, drafted changes and additions 
that would bring it more fully into line 
with credit requirements, and entrusted 
to Honorable Swagor Sherley of Ken- 
tucky the offering of a bill in the House 
of Representatives embracing its recom- 
mendations. The cycle closed with this 
important measure pending. 

Many of the addresses made during 
these momentous days to meetings of 
Local Associations were credit classics, 
and could be profitably read by the 
present generation of Credit Managers. 

Credit management was called at this 
time the “New Profession.” ‘Bad bills 
have broken more firms than bad busi- 
ness,"” was one of the glints of wisdom. 
“Credit is the most precious possession 
a man may have,’ has not lost its 
potency through the years. “No factor 
is so necessary to building of business 
as credit, no factor so important to build- 
ing credit as truth,” still hits with the 
stroke of a hammer. 

Memphis was selected for the con- 
vention city of 1905. The delegates 
appeared with enthusiasm enough to 
stand the ravages of a severely hot sun. 
The welcome accorded this convention, 
by Governor Cox of Tennessee, sparkled 
with wisdom; at one point of his ad- 
dress the Governor said, ‘Ability is the 
vital spark that puts energy behind char- 
acter.” 

In the debates of this convention the 
outstanding departments of the Associa- 
tion were critically reviewed; as side 
streams, there appeared for the first time 
an appeal for the abbreviation of terms, 
the promotion of foreign trade on credit, 
and the economy of commercial arbitra- 
tion. The membership of the National 
Association had grown to 6061; new 
associations had been organized during 
the previous year at Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Norfolk, Chattanooga, Sioux 
Falls. 

Without contest a gentleman of New 
York, one with a winning personality 
and an organization genius, O. G. Fes- 
senden, was elected President, and for 








the Vice-President’s office, the genial 
Kentuckian, F. M. Gettys, was chosen. 

Across the scenes of the year’s drama 
passed robust workers, who deserve re- 
cording in these annals, amongst the 
number there stood out prominently 
Oscar Loeffler of Milwaukee, F. H. Ran- 
del of Cleveland, C. D. Griffith of Den- 
ver, George H. Graves of Boston, J. L. 
McWhorter of Nashville, and A. H. 
Burt of Buffalo, who had been president 
of his association six successive terms. 

When the sixth leaf of the decade 
was turned the thoughtful financial pub- 
lic sensed the imminent danger of credit 
inflation. Trust companies in New York 
City had stretched out into the banking 
field, solicited and housed demand de- 
posits, without the reserve and examina- 
tion requirements imposed by law on 
commercial banks. The banking laws, 
as a tule, displayed looseness ; the visible 
tightening of the currency was scruti- 
nized by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and as a relief, recommended 
emergency credit notes. Speculation con- 
tinued to prevail, however, and in the 
gathering fog business was largely in- 
sensible to the approaching dangers. 

In the Association’s diagram, the 
economy of friendly adjustments was 
capturing the credit minds, the interests 
of debtor and creditor were knit together 
in this common-sense process. It was 
one of the most practical devices thought 
out by the Association for the defense 
of receivables ; it was a distinct evolution 
in the cooperative spirit. Bureaus were 
rapidly put together in various local as- 
sociations, the idea appealed to the ac- 
tive credit workers. At the end of 1908, 
41 Bureaus had been organized. The 
value of conference over this new pro- 
ject brought the Managers together in 
January, 1907, and they met annually 
thereafter. A leading spirit in this 
movement was D. S. Ludlum of Phila- 
delphia. He presided over the first con- 
ference of managers and manifested an 
aggressive interest for many years in the 
expansion and functioning of the ad- 
justment service. 

Restraining credit crimes was em- 
phasized with continuing consistency. 
Local associations raised funds for this 
sanitary work; a number of cases were 
successfully prosecuted ; there was a per- 
ceptible decrease in offenses. The 


and traditions 


ease of getting away with fraudulent 
schemes to defraud creditors was becom- 
ing more difficult. In an important case, 
the Court said when imposing sentence 
upon the convicted debtor, “You have 
struck a blow at the credit of this com- 
munity.” Creditors were urged to scan 
critically all insolvency cases. 

As significant of a new interest in in- 
telligent business management, and in 
response to the new demands brought 
about by a broader credit interest, there 
began to be set up at this time schools of 
“Business Administration.” 

In the year of this review the serious 
disaster fell upon San Francisco. The 
nation’s sympathy was aroused, relief 
funds were everywhere offered, and the 
National Association of Credit Men 
joined in this universal sympathy with 
a generous subscription. 


Panics 
repeat themselves 


Mr. Tregoe’s narration of the | 
events and personalities con- 
tinues in his inimitably intriguing 
style—and this month he carries 
us through the years of the 
panic of 1907 and its causes. 
Here is history repeating itself 
for only a year ago the stress 
in banking was strikingly similar. | 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
National Association convened in Balti- 
more during June of 1906. The organi- 
zation was now approaching a high-water 
mark in convention entertainment. Bal- 
timore proved a splendid host, and the 
banquet, which closed the convention, 
still ranks as one of its greatest social 
events. The year had seen associa- 
tions organized in Des Moines, Toledo, 
Jacksonville, and a rehabilitated organi- 
zation in Kansas City. 

F. J. Stockwell, the Field Secretary, 
was assisted by A. H. Alexander, whose 
entrance at this time into our organiza- 
tion began a service of many pleasant 
years, in the National and as Secretary 
of the New York Association. 591 
delegates and visitors registered for the 
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Baltimore convention, the membership 
had reached 7590, with seven local asso- 
ciations exceeded the 300 mark, and 
New York had a total membership of 
611. The fighting and defensive powers 
of the Association were obviously grow- 
ing stronger year by year. 

The debates at the Baltimore con- 
vention over-ran with real interest, As- 
sociation matters and the economic 
atmosphere were carefully reviewed. Mr. 
Fessenden was re-elected President of 
the National Association, and one of 
Cleveland’s foremost men, T. P. Rob- 
bins, was inducted into the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s office. 

The monetary storm was gathering at 
the close of 1906. Commodity distri- 
bution as a rule was not conscious that 
an economic tragedy was at hand; it was 
a senseless thing; the speculative tem- 
perament again had gotten out of 
bounds, With the Sub-Treasury system, 
an inelastic currency, and no official 
rediscount privileges for the banks, there 
should have been considerable prudence 
in capital movements and security specu- 
lation. The heedless forged ahead, 
however, gave no need to farsighted ad- 
monition, and the seventh year of the 
decade opened with the drama set for a 
disastrous climax. 


National banks had expanded from 
5118 in 1903 to 6622 in 1907, loans 
exceeded deposits in 1907 by $400,- 
000,000.00, reserves had been worn 
down to a frazzle, hundreds of millions 
had been borrowed abroad for specula- 
tive purposes; the association in this 
period of financial astigmatism perse- 
vered along the lines of its practical and 
protective policies. 

The interchange of credit experiences 
through local bureaus was prominent in 
the Association’s program as an im- 
portant cooperative feature. Bureaus 
had appeared for the conduct of this in- 
terchange, and they expanded, until 
twenty-five local associations had in- 
stalled the service by the close of 1908. 

Outstanding figures in the activities 
of this immediate period and deserving 
of eminent mention were J. H. Scales 
of Louisville, Arthur Parsons of Salt 
Lake City, W. E. Rice of Cleveland, C. 
G. Rapp of Philadelphia, L. M. Hutchins 
of Grand Rapids, H. E. Choate of At- 
lanta, G. L. Levi of Philadelphia. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the 
National Association assembled in Chi- 
cago during June. One of the earliest 
features of this convention was the 
adoption of an amended Constitution; 
this amendment (Continued on page 45) 
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BUSINESS INDICES: Most every index observed during the 
third week in December heck quite a decided influence of 
government money. Business Week, which is being looked upon 
as an authority in such matters by the average business man in 
the street, shows that the index of business activity for the week 
ending December | 6th, held quite firm with the previous week; 
several individual features such as steel operation, building con- 
tracts, electric power and bond prices showed important gains. 
The steel operations jumped from 28.3 to 31.5 as against a five 
year average of 44. Bond values showed an increase of $1.66 
according to the Dow, Jones report on 40 average bonds. 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE: At this season of the year the com- 
mercial world looks with longing eyes toward the motor field as 
one of the very best thermometers after the New Year. Re- 
ports from Detroit, South Bend and other automobile centers 
tell of pleasing prospects. The sharp revival in export sales of 
American made cars is one of the bright spots shining out at 
this time. While no statement has been issued by the Ford 
interests relative to the sales reactions obtained at the Detroit 
and New York shows held by that company during December, 
reports from Detroit indicate the Ford company will start soon 
on full production and with excellent prospects for orders dur- 
ing the first months of the new year at least. General Motors 
has been announcing several radical changes in its several lines. 


STEEL TRADE: With the boost in the steel ingot production 
considerable in every important production section, the steel 
people are now beginning to talk of what will happen should the 
spurt of the past week in production orders increase beyond the 
present trade employment level. As indicated elsewhere on 
this page the magazine Steel indicates that increase is heading 
toward the five year level. What would happen if trade ar- 
rangements in foreign fields should suddenly boost this demand 
for production still further? Where weal the man-power be 
obtained to turn it out? Last summer we were worrying how 
we could employ men—now we are worrying how we are going 
to find men to employ. Not a bad sign. 


TEXTILE TRADE: The usual holiday letdown in the textile field 
holds unusual significance this year largely because “everything 
is different." With one eye looking toward the retail field to 
see how well resales are going, the entire industry seems to be 
entering a revival stage for 1934 that holds considerable 
promise for profitable business. The distribution of an esti- 
mated $48,000,000 to some 600,000 raisers during January is 
expected to level off the price range for the raw cotton. The 
limitation of production during January and February in the 
yarn and printing industry has announced from Washing- 
ton; also expected to maintain prices at present or higher levels. 


Perhaps one of the best indexes of 
trade in general is found in the report 
on sales in department stores in the 
larger metropolitan centers as reported 
by the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation. The report covers 16 cities 
and indicates an average gain of 16 per 
cent with 3 per cent for Detroit the 
lowest. New York City is not included 
in the report. The percentages of gains 
reported by the various cities follow: 

Detroit, 3 per cent; Seattle, Wash., 5 
per cent; San Francisco, 8 per cent; 
Philadelphia, 8 per cent; Baltimore, 8.3 
per cent; Nashville, 10; Chicago, 16; 
Cincinnati, 16; Indianapolis, 20; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 21.5; Phoenix, Ariz., 26; 
Charleston, W. Va., 26; Denver, 28; 
Little Rock, 32.9; Pittsburgh, 33.3, and 
finally Miami, 38. 

New York—meaning of course the 
greater New York area—treported an 
even bigger trade day on Monday, De- 
cember 18, than on Saturday, December 
16. In many stores special bargain 
counters had to be removed from the 
main aisles and large numbers of extra 
clerks had to be called in. The pre- 
liminary survey of buying in Gotham 
has been called the best since 1929. 


Bank deposits 


One item which is expected to in- 
fluence business during the early por- 
tion of 1934 is the new bank deposit 
guarantee law, which goes into effect 
on a temporary basis on January 1. Up 
to the middle of December 6,748 banks 
had applied for membership in the 
temporary insurance fund. A force of 
1,641 have passed upon 5,180 banks 
and it is expected that all applications 
will be reached by the New Year. Dur- 
ing the past few weeks there has been 
a brisk increase in the number of banks 
selling preferred stock or stock notes 
to the government. The total now tak- 
ing Uncle Sam into partnership is past 
the 1,500 mark with a total investment 
by our Uncle of over $400,000,000. 
When Chairman Jesse H. Jones of the 
RFC announced that no bank in which 
the government was a partner would be 
allowed to fail under any circumstances, 


the banking fraternity took a more 
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financial trends and indications 


liberal attitude on Uncle Sam’s proposal 
for partnership. 

“Month by month collections in the 
wholesale men’s clothing industry, dur- 
ing the 12 months ended October 31, 
1933, while in some instances as much 
as 15 per cent better than the corre- 
sponding month last year, show for the 
year as a whole an improvement of 
about 5 per cent,” reports the Daily 
News Record, December. 

“Inspection of the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s monthly percentages of accounts 
outstanding at the end of one month 
and collected in the following month 
indicates that, from the point of view 
of receipts for orders filled, August was 
the best for the year. This improve- 
ment, it is observed, followed the record 
July wholesale clothing business in this 
area and continued on into September. 

“The monthly ratio of collections to 
accounts outstanding has ranged from 
30.2 to 46.0 during the 12 months 
ended October 31, last, the Reserve 
Bank’s figures disclose. The year as a 
whole shows a much more even trend 
than in the preceding period, with the 
percentage of accounts outstanding at 
the end of a given month and collected 
in the following month being at least 
30 per cent or over.” 

“Steel market activity was quickened 
last week by a strong combination of 
the second ‘largest weekly awards in 
1933 for structural material, negotia- 
tions for upward of 13,000 freight cars 
with other railroad programs maturing, 
a further flurry in scrap prices, and the 
expiration January 1 of all contracts 
carrying prices lower than those an- 
nounced for first quarter,” states the 
magazine Steel. 

“The result—wholly contrary to the 
seasonal trend—was a 4-point rise in 
steelworks operations to 33%, highest 
in eight weeks, and a sudden expansion 
in shipments by some producers to a 
level exceeding even those of last July. 
The drive for specifications may well 
engage iron and steelworks at or near 
the present rate over the holiday period. 

“The movement of pig iron is un- 
usually brisk, some of the lake furnaces 


shipping nearly twice as much in De- 
cember as last month. Orders for 
January delivery have improved, but few 
melters are contracting for the full first 
quarter. A Pittsburgh furnace is inquir- 
ing for six months’ supply of coke, ap- 
proximately 60,000 tons. Scrap prices 
are up sharply for the third consecutive 
week.” 

Under the general heading of “‘Busi- 
ness Trends in December” a writer in 
the December issue of Forbes magazine 
paints this rather joyous prospect: 

“If December were to make as much 
improvement as did November, the re- 
sults would indeed be preposterous. 
Thirty-one billion dollars would have to 
be ticked off on the cash registers of 
the nation, included in its payrolls, and 
figured in its general business transac- 
tions and speculations. This would put 
December on a par with July, a month 
which was reached only after an orgy of 
speculative buying and speculative in- 
vesting. 

“Last year, December just missed 
ringing up 27 billion dollars. This year, 
a perfectly safe estimate seems to be that 
business transacted will be in excess of 
28 billions. 

“A figure of 31 billions is by no 
means impossible, however. In no year 
since 1923 has December business failed 
to exceed November’s by at least 6 bil- 
lion dollars (except in 1929; requiescat 
in pace). November, 1933, was $24,- 
130,537,000. Add 6 billions and you 
have 30 billions.” 

The eyes of the nation will be turned 
during January toward Washington 
where the Congress will gather early in 
the month. Of particular interest will 
be the plans proposed for taxes. The 
House Ways and Means Committee is 
not expected to have its report ready 
until February 1, but the hearing to be 
held during the month will have a large 
influence upon that report. The all- 
important question to be faced is how 
Uncle Sam will be able to balance his 
budget. There seems to be considerable 
difference of opinion between the White 
House and Capitol Hill as to just how 
this should be done. 
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City 
Birmingham 
Phoenix 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Denver 
Pueblo 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
Washington 
Jacksonville 
Tampa 
Boise 
Quincy 
Springfield 
Evansville 
Fr. Wayne 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Ottumwa 
Wichita 
Lexington 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
Baltimore 
Springfield 
Detroit 
Flint 
Grand Rapids 
Tackson 
Duluth 
Kansas City 
St Joseph 
St. Louis 
Great Falls 
Helena 
Newark 
Trenton 
Albany 
Binghamton 






City 


Little Rock 
Oakland 
San Diego 


San Francisco 


Pueblo 
Bridgeport 
Washington 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 


Cedar Rapids 


Ottumwa 
Lexington 
Baltimore 
Flint 

St. Joseph 


Collections 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
Good 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 


Collections 


Good to Fair 
Slow to Fair 
Fair to Slow 
Good to Fair 
Slow to Fair 
Good to Fair 


Slow to Fair 
Fair to Slow 


Fair to Slow 
Slow to Fair 
Slow to Fair 


Changes since 





Sales 


Slow to Fair 
Slow to Fair 
Fair to Good 


Slow to Fair 
Slow to Fair 
Slow to Good 


Slow to Fair 
Fair to Slow 
Slow to Fair 
Slow to Fair 
Slow to Fair 


Okla. 
Ore. 


Pa. 


S. Dak. 


Tenn. 


Tex. 


Utah 
Va. 


Wash. 


W. Va. 


Wis. 


State City 
St. Louis 
Montana Great Falls 
New Jersey Trenton 
New York New York 
Ohio Columbus 
Youngstown 
Pennsylvania Allentown 
Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
S. Dakota Sioux Falls 
Tennessee Chattanooga 
Texas Dallas - 
Utah Salt Lake City 
Washington Seattle 
West Virginia Parkersburg. 





Rochester 
Syracuse 
Utica 

Grand Forks 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Toledo 
Youngstown 
Oklahoma City 
Portland 
Tulsa 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
New Castle 
Uniontown 
Wilkes-Barre 
Sioux Falls 
Bristol 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Austin 
Dallas 

EI! Paso 

Ft. Worth 
San Antonio 
Salt Lake City 
Lynchburg 
Richmond 
Bellingham 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Bluefield 
Charlestown 
Clarksburg 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 
Fond du Lac 
Green Bay 
Oshkosh 
Milwaukee 


last month’s survey 
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Score sheet of collection and sales conditions 
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Fair to Slow 
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Good to Fair 
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Slow to Fair 
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ALABAMA: Birmingham reports a 
movement from Fair to Good for both 
Collections and Sales. 


ARIZONA: Phoenix sends word: ‘‘Im- 
provement is very slow but now is sure.” 


COLORADO: Denver: “November 
beet payments in Colorado, Wyoming 
and Western Nebraska have helped ma- 
terially in this district. Wheat allotment 
money is also helping some. Govern- 
ment relief work is getting people back 
to work. There still are some closed 
banks, that if opened would help. Min- 
ing activity is beginning to be felt.” 
CONNECTICUT: Waterbury: ‘‘Sea- 
sonal slowing up of factory production 
has caused a similar reaction in collec- 
tions and sales. There is a definite op- 
timism in the air due to a belief that 
production will again increase after the 
New Year.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Wash- 
ington reports collections slow with fear 
of inflation making debtors wait, hop- 
ing debts will be easier to pay. Sales 
reported fair for the holiday trade. 


FLORIDA: Jacksonville says both sales 
and collections during November were 
disappointing for both wholesalers and 
retailers. There is a somewhat better 
mental condition but the only improve- 
ment is mental. 


INDIANA: Terre Haute indicates a 
continued pick-up in sales with collec- 
tions fair. Fort Wayne reports C.W.A. 
checks are starting to help retail sales. 
Evansville in reporting a change in col- 
lections from Fair to Good indicates that 
collections are better off than sales. 


Warm weather in November and early 


December has retarded retail sales. 


ILLINOIS: Quincy reports Public 
Works money to be spent in that area 
is bright spot. 

IOWA: Davenport reports “should be 
some improvement as result of better 
employment and prices after the first of 
the year.” Des Moines says sales show 
improvement since corn loans started. 
KANSAS: Wichita reports that crop 
failure in that area still is affecting both 
sales and collections. Old accounts are 
considered almost valueless. 
MASSACHUSETTS: Springfield indi- 
cates that manufacturers are generally 
busy but that cash is slow in reaching 
the retailers. 

MICHIGAN: Detroit still is affected 
by bank conditions. Sales connected 


Sales—collections survey 


with automobile industry showing some 
improvement. Flint tells of some im- 
provement in both sales and collections 
in last ten days. 

MINNESOTA: Duluth says some im- 
provement in both sales and collections 
but little expected there until spring 
trade opens. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Collections are keep- 
ing up satisfactorily. This is par- 
ticularly true with current purchases. 
Real old accounts are still frozen tight. 
Nevertheless there is indication of a 
thawing process when the government 
money has an opportunity to circulate. 
There is now evident an increase in 
sales and an improvement in collections 








Summary 
Last Month: 
Collections: Sales: 
Good 8 Good 8 
Fair 56 Fair 55 
Slow 38 Slow 38 
This Month: 
Collections: Sales: 
Good 6 Good 6 
Fair 69 Fair 75 
Slow 33 Slow 37 





which can be directly traced to the NRA 
activities, the public work program, fed- 
eral wheat allotment funds. The benefits 
from the federal wheat allotment are 
not yet far reaching. Only a few coun- 
ties have actually received the money. 
Nevertheless this is one relief measure 
where the funds actually go to the 
farmer and today’s tendency toward im- 
provement is attributable to a consider- 
able extent to the allotment plan and 
its contemplated release of actual cash 
to the farmers. 
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MISSOURI: St. Joseph writes that city 
collections are better than in rural dis- 
tricts. 

NEW JERSEY: Newark reports that 
some lines are reporting improvements 
in both collections and sales, but both 
are rated only Slow to Fair. 

NEW YORK: Metropolitan area re- 
ports a change from slow to fair in 
sales with collections still held at fair. 
Binghamton reports large distribution of 
funds by large corporation in that vi- 


_cinity. Another report from Bingham- 


ton shows that collections from New 
England show some improvement. 
OHIO: Both Toledo and Cincinnati 
report some improvement in sales but 
still far below the summer activity. 
OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City says 
“this territory seems to be holding its 
own. Southwest and Central portions 
of state report good collections and sales. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Allentown indi- 
cates mine and textile strikes have in- 
fluenced both collections and _ sales. 
Uniontown says settlement of strike 
there has aided business. 

TENNESSEE: Chattanooga reports that 
a number of N.A.C.M. members re- 
port improvement in both sales and col- 
lections. 

TEXAS: San Antonio reports that un- 
seasonable weather has affected both 
sales and collections, although sales have 
registered some gains in past month. 
Austin also reports November was a 
good month in both collections and 
sales. El Paso reports sales of cotton 
in that area has helped seasonable busi- 
ness. 

VIRGINIA: Richmond writes ‘“Im- 
provement (change from Fair to Good 
in both sales and collections) due prin- 
cipally to favorable crops and prices. 
Current accounts being met and some 
reduction in old accounts.” 

WEST VIRGINIA: Parkersburg says 
payrolls and employment have shown 
some gains but business still is a bit 
slow. Charleston indicates that improve- 
ment in coal business will soon be 
reflected in trade. 

WASHINGTON: Seattle reports sales 
run good for three weeks out of month. 
Association reports collections improv- 
ing. 

WISCONSIN: Fon du Lac shows some 
improvement in past month in both sales 
and collections. 
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the new books 


mle 
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Reviews of the important 
books on business, to aid 
executives whose read- 
ing hours are limited. 


This month's 
’ business book 


WEALTH, VIRTUAL WEALTH AND 
DEBT. By Frederick Soddy. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 

The times are not conducive to Tech- 
nocrats. It is significant that the 
Rooseveltian sun outshone the gloomi- 
ness of those who predicted dire things 
if we did not mend our ways soon—and 
drastically. But the thoughts of the 
Technocrats were not entirely new; in 
some similar form they have found 
expression before. And soon after it 
had become fashionable a year ago to 
say “Have you read the technocratic 
statements ?”’, it became a neat-certainty 
that the answer would be parried with 
“Yes, but have you read Thorsten 
Veblen, or Soddy ?” 

And it was Soddy’s “Wealth, Virtual 
Wealth, and Debt” that was meant. 
Originally published in 1926, it has 
been re-issued with a ‘Foreword to the 
American Nation’ by its English author, 
winner in 1921 of The Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry, Professor of Chemistry at 
Oxford. “When it was first published, 
it had the respect of the cognoscenti. 
But 1926 was a year of prosperity, the 
precise year which now seems so desir- 
able to the Roosevelt administration. 
And such a book as Soddy’s could not— 
and didn’t—gain general interest then. 
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It would be quite impossible here to 
present more than a skeletonized sum- 
mary of the author's study and his con- 
clusions. Three hundred pages of eco- 
nomic theory and postulation cannot be 
boiled down to a one-column review 
with justice to the reviewer or to the 
book. 

The author brings to his work the 
trained perception of a brilliant scien- 
tific mind. And in his analysis, he 
develops a brief for government con- 
trol of credit money as well as cash 
money because of the arbitrary control 
over credit money creation and destruc- 
tion now in the hands of the bankers. 
When you pause to reflect that you cen 
be apprehended for the creation of a 
spurious dollar bill, you will see some 
logic in his claim that creation of credit 
money (the most important because it is 
represented, roughly, by a ratio of 10 
credit dollars for every dollar of cash 
currency issued) should be in the hands 
of government, which would have had 
it if credit money had been as important 
centuries ago, when our monetary poli- 
cies evolved, as it is now. 

We have today a money system con- 
trolled, arbitrarily, by key bankers, 
Soddy declares, and in its workings the 
system creates and destroys money. Ac- 
cordingly, he would have us face the 
situation and have its control through 
governmental rather than private bank- 
ing means. —PAauL HAASE 


How taxes arise 

and how they're collected 

CURRENT PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC 
FINANCE. A Symposium published 
by Commerce Clearing House, Chi- 
cago, Ill. $2.75. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
MODERN TAXATION. By Wil- 
liam Raymond Green. Commerce 
Clearing House, Chicago, Ill. $2.75. 
Public finance and taxation are in- 

separable. Like Chinese twins you must 

have one with the other. And today 
both are productive of a big national 
headache. Where to find money for 
public use, and how to get it, is one of 
the biggest problems of our legislators. 

And the recent repeal of the 18th 

Amendment has helped, but not solved, 

our problem. Since all of us, directly 

or indirectly, pay a large share of our 
earnings to the government, we are or 
should be vitally interested in its ex- 
penditure and the reasons back of our 
eligibility for taxation. These two 
volumes develop the two sides of the 
picture and are excellent material for 
studying the taxation problem.—P. H. 
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How to INCREASE YOUR COLLEC- 
TIONS—How to adapt the money- 
getting letters and complete follow- 


up series of representative companies 
in America to your business— 

Actual collection experience of representative 
companies— . 

Actual money-getting letters used by these 
companies with records of results secured— 
_An amazing clearing-house of the best collec- 
tion practice and procedure— 

This book is absolutely unique in value. It 
emphasizes actual, practical letters that work; 
it minimizes theory. 


TESTED 
COLLECTION LETTERS 


by Chester H. McCall 
Assistant to the U.S. Secretary of Commerce; 
formerly Editor and Publisher of Credit and 
Financial Management. 


$5.00 


One idea from this treasury of actual collec- 
tion plans, letters and ideas may be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to you and your firm. 

Every letter presented in this new book has 
proved successful in actual use. 

All sorts of businesses are represented, and 
step-by-step explanations of how to adapt suc- 
cessful letters to your needs and requirements 
are given. 

A host of collection letters—tested and proved 
successful in actual use. You will find this book 
a constant desk companion—a practical record 
of how other collection managers handle prob- 
lems that face you every day. 

Seeing Is Believing 

Reserve a copy for yourself for five days’ 

free examination. 


FIVE-DAY 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


FALCON PRESS, INC., 
830 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

You may send me on the day of publication 
a copy of McCall’s TESTED COLLECTION 
LETTERS ($5.00) for five days’ examination. 
I agree to return the book, postpaid, in five 
days after receipt or to remit for it at that 
time. 
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“Why do we still use hand carriage 
typewriters when ELECTRIC RETURN 


is so much easier and faster?” 


In the new Burroughs Electric Carriage 
Typewriter a built-in motor returns the 
carriage ... spaces to the next writing 
line . . . and shifts to capitals. Every 
movement of the carriage is controlled 


from the keyboard, saving all interrup- 
tions formerly required to move the 
carriage by hand. Executives—as well 
as typists—quickly understand that this 
results in easier, faster and neater typing. 


Call the local Burroughs office for a demonstration, or write for illustrated folder 


355395: 





BURROUGHS 
CARRIAGE 


TYPEWRITER 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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“This month’s collection letter 
By CONWAY BOLSTAD, Midwest Distributors, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 

The other morning I happened to be sitting in a seat ahead of Mr. Bolstad presents 
two gentlemen riding to work on a street car, and having noth- 
ing to do but listen, I did. Their conversation ranged from 
Hitler and Prohibition to the more personal subject of “‘when 
will I get out of the red.” One of the men, evidently the 
more businesslike, explained he was working on a budget and 
figured that by the Ist of the year he would be all square. The 
other “hemmed and hawed.” He couldn’t see the light of day 
and didn’t know when he would. At that point I got off the 
car wondering. 


an interesting 
letter for the 


Before me today I have a list of wholesalers who are past due, consideration of 


some quite a bit,—some not so much. You are one of them and 
I am wondering how many will be like the first man, all square 
and ready to discount by the Ist of the year. Will you be one all who have 
of them? I hope so. 

Believe it or not, this Credit Department is here to help you 
with your problems; to help you work out a plan making it 
possible for you to begin discounting by January Ist, but to do 
so we must have some expression from you . . . some outline as 
to how things are going. 


to meet the problem 


of getting the 


The delinquent balance which was due on your account No- 
vember ist amounts to $16.96. Not large it is true, but never- 
theless important to you and to us. If you need more time, 
write me. If you can pay, send your check today in the 
attached envelope. Will you cooperate? 


“Accts. Rec.” paid. 





“Once every so often a fellow 
ar a letter he believes will click. 
I had one sometime ago which you 
so graciously printed in one of the 


past issues. Another brain child has 
been conceived and I am attaching a 
copy of it, as used to collect our whole- 
sale magazine distributors accounts. It 
has proved an instantaneous success. 
Largely, I feel, because of the matter of 
interest that is imbibed in one on read- 
ing the first paragraph,” Mr. Bolstad 
writes. 

“I have found on reading over many 
collection letters that have just missed 
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being successful that the great majority 
of them jump right into the subject in 
the first sentence and as a result, per- 
haps, lose some of the appeal they could 
have if they had taken a more indirect 
way. 
“By talking of something other than 
credit and collections in the first sen- 
tence we are enabled in this letter to 
secure the attention of the reader, and 
those to whom I have shown it have 
agreed with me that it is an attention 
getter.” 

Supplementary to your collection let- 
ter efforts there should be reliance on 
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Credit Interchange reports. With inter- 
change reports before you on each of 
your accounts, you will attain maximum 
effectiveness in using the collection let- 
ters presented here. 

Send us your best collection letter for 
our “collection of collection letters’ 
which we are gathering for the readers 
of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 

A selected series of individual copies 
of the collection letters which have ap- 
peared in the magazine are available 
upon application to Miss Mary V. Larkin, 
Manager, Collection Letter Department, 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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= Mr. A. L. 
Sommers 
Mu 

One more of the Associations’ 
pioneers, and with a distinguished ca- 
reer in all of his activities, has been 
called into the Great Unknown. 

Mr. A. L. Sommers of Cleveland, Ohio, 
affectionately known among his asso- 
ciates as “Daddy” Sommers passed away 
very recently and at a ripe old age. He 
was born at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, on 
December 9th, 1845 and throughout his 
long life was consistently known as a 
devoted worker in every vocation he 
undertook, and won his way by a genial 
personality that attracted confidence and 
held friends. 

The fighting qualities of the man 
were exemplified when at the age of 17 
he enlisted in an Ohio regiment, and 
when being discharged after a brief 
period of service he re-enlisted and par- 
ticipated and fought through battles in 
Georgia and Tennessee. An honorable 
discharge was accorded him when the 
war was over, at the age of 20 years 
with the rank of First Sergeant. 

Mr. Sommers’ first_business training 
was in the Cleveland office of R. G. 
Dun & Company. Later he became 
identified with A. Stephens & Sons of 
Cleveland. He followed this company 
through several changes until the Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., became the owners. 
He had a record of 64 years of con- 
tinuous service with these companies, 
forming a record that could be paralleled 
in very few instances. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men at its organization in 1896 at- 
tracted Mr. Sommers, as it did so many 
active Credit Managers in those days; 
he became identified with its work and 
was made President of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Men in 1900. 
With the courage that always dis- 


tinguished this splendid man, he in- 
duced his associates to invite the 
National Association to hold its annual 
meeting in Cleveland during 1901. He 
did this when the Association had but 
53 mernbers, the invitation was ac- 
cepted, and at Cleveland the Associa- 
tion made distinct progress in the ex- 
tent and nature of its annual meetings. 

Ever since Mr. Sommers has taken 
an active interest in the affairs of the 
Cleveland Association and the National 
Organization. He never failed to 
answer a call for service and his life 
throughout was such a pattern of con- 
sistency and devotion, that in recogni- 
tion of its great worth to the local work, 
at a meeting in October the Cleveland 
Directors presented Mr. Sommers with 
a beautiful bible. He had a strong re- 
ligious trend and those who were pres- 
ent at the tendering of this gift will 
never forget the mellowness of his at- 
titude nor the words of the speaker “I 
have kept the Faith.” 

Mr. Sommers has but one survivor, 
his widow, but the memories of his de- 
votion to duty, of his response to 
service and his lovely character will 
never pass away. 


—J.H. Tregoe 





Chicago Association's New Home 


Sorry she spoke——‘‘How did you get 
that black eye, Mrs. Higgins?” 

“Well, sir, me ’usband came out of 
prison on ‘is birthday.” 

vegies 

“And I wished ‘im many ‘appy re- 
turns.” —The Humorist. 


Ear to the ground.—‘‘What is your 
opinion of the tariff?” 

“It’s a great question,” replied Senator 
Sorghum, “on which I do not permit 
myself personal views. My public opin- 
ions are regulated largely by the lines 
of business in which my most influen- 
tial constituents happened to be en- 
gaged.” —Washington Evening Star. 












We have graduates who are employed as credit managers and assistant 
credit managers in department stores, wholesale houses, manufactur- 


\e establishments, and banks. 
Others are employed as treasurers, assistant treasurers, comptrollers, 
statisticians, auditors, cost accountants, chief accountants, and office 
Les 


This is the largest professional school in the country which is devoted 
exclusively to training men to become specialists in credits, account- 


ing, and finance. 


Would you be interested in starting one or more young men of unusual 
‘promise in minor positions with the idea of developing them for major 


positions? 


If you have none of our graduates in your organization, try one. 
You will probably give preference to Bentley-trained men thereafter. 


Others do. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 


ae you are IN NEED O7 a 


CREDIT MAN, OY GV ACCOUNTANT_____ 


let us know your requirements, and we will send you full particulars 
concerning men qualified for such positions. 


She BENTLEY SCHOOL of ACCOUNTING sisted FINANCE 


921 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
H. C. Bentiey, C.P.A., President 




















































































































| wholly disapprove of 
what you say and will 
defend to the death 
your right to say it.— 
Voltaire to Helvetius 


The NRA 


and business 


To the Editors: 

We regret that there has been a delay 
in reporting to you regarding the Forum 
meeting held in this Association on 
‘“‘How My Credit Problems Have Been 
Affected Because Of Present Business 
Conditions.” 

The meeting was well attended and 
we give you below a synopsis of the 
different opinions expressed: 


Paint Manufacturing Co., distributing on a 
national basis: 

“We are more careful today than ever 
before in extending credit. We require 
more information. We dig into the facts 
more thoroughly than several years ago 
when we had a boom market.” 


Automobile Supply Manufacturer, distributing 
on a national basis: 

“I cannot see where our company has 
changed much in credit policies since the 
bank holiday. We are using great care in 
analysis of financial statements, and in our 
investigations. If there is any difference— 
it is that we are being more careful.” 


Shoe Jobber, selling only in the East: 
“Because of the N. R. A., we found 
many customers endeavoring to buy every- 
thing they could get, anticipating price in- 
creasing and, as a result, the wholesaler 
in our line was forced into the position of 
_a banker. The retailer did not find any 
considerable increase in retail sales and ac- 
cordingly he is well stocked with merchan- 
dise and the wholesaler is carrying the 
account receivable which the retailer is in 
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no position to pay. This condition has 
made it necessary for the credit department 
to’ study very carefully the actual require- 
ments of the retailer and to study very care- 
fully his operating statement.” 


Commercial Stationery, Northern New Jersey: 
“I am finding many large organizations 
that previously discounted, now getting 
slow in their payments. I find that even 
large organizations are switching their 
purchases from one commercial stationer to 
another. I am, therefore, questioning all 
unsolicited orders that I receive from any 
firm.” 


Jobber in Chemicals and Oils: 

“We are investigating all accounts very 
carefully, as we have found recently that 
some customers have been closed, due to 
foreclosure on chattel mortgage and dis- 
traint for rent. Because of the fact that 
some retailers have had their accounts tied 
up by restrictions of banks and Building 
& Loans, we find we have to be very 
careful, particularly with those concerns 
that were operating with limited quick 
assets.” 

Paint Jobber, distributing in North Jersey: 

“We are much more careful in our 
credit investigation and find that we are 
depending more upon the moral risk and 
the paying experience of our customer, 
rather than upon his capital. We are, 
therefore, very anxious to secure informa- 
tion regarding the ledger experience of 
others who sell our customers.” 


Manufacturer, selling to radio tube manu- 
facturers: 

“We are very busy at the present time, 
because of seasonal demand and are, there- 
fore, inclined to be rather liberal. We are, 
however, trying to select those customers 
that we believe will be able to sell their 
product and, in turn, pay us.” 

Banker: 

“We have not changed our credit policy 
to any considerable extent. We agree that 
it is necessary to be more careful in credit 
investigation. We find that it is more dif- 
ficult to secure financial statements. It is 
necessary to follow very closely to secure 
an accurate statement and then, because of 
depreciation of assets, it is more difficult 
to properly analyze the statement. Then, 
on the other hand, too much emphasis 
cannot be placed upon the financial state- 
ment as, under present conditions, it is 
necessary to analyze more carefully the op- 
erations, the personnel and the prospects of 
business. 

“I question any statement that bankers 
are too conservative in the extension of 
credit at the present time, for the concern 
that stands up well after a careful investi- 
gation is not complaining, and no one can 
blame the bank for not extending any con- 
siderable credit to a firm that does not 
stand up well after a careful credit inves- 
tigation.” 

Jobbers in Cigars and Confectionery; dis- 
tributing throughout New Jersey: 

“Inasmuch as 75% of our customers are 
not given a rating by mercantile agencies, 
we are depending more than ever before 
upon reports furnished to us by our sales- 
men. We are watching more carefully the 
large number of accounts on our ledger. 
We are paying particular attention to clas- 
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sification of past due accounts and are fol- 
lowing collections rigidly, even to the point 
that we are exerting more collection effort 
on thirty day past due accounts.” 


Ink Manufacturer, selling on a national basis: 
“We have considerably reduced both the 
number of past due accounts and the 
amount of money past due because of the 
fact that we are investigating more care- 
fully than ever before and are insisting 
upon prompt payment of accounts.” 
Brewer: 

“Although we started selling beer on 
practically a cash basis, we have been led 
into the extension of credit. We are, how- 
ever, endeavoring to be very careful to 
extend credit only to accounts of real 
merit and to follow closely for collection.” 


Many other credit executives spoke on 
the topic and it was very evident that it 
was quite the unanimous feeling that 
credit should be extended more carefully 
than ever before; that the credit man 
should not be satisfied until after a very 
exhaustive credit investigation, and be- 
cause of depreciation of assets, the credit 
man must be guided considerably by the 
ledger experience of others who are sell- 
ing to his customers and that the credit 
man must follow collections very intel- 
ligently and promptly. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM H. WHITNEY, 
Secretary-Manager, 
New Jersey A. C. M. 


What Ma Means 


Higgs: “I hear your daughter is to 
marry a man of means.” 

Briggs: “Well, I don’t know what he 
means or she means, but that’s what her 
mother means.” 


Anybody Seen Flynn? 


The book agent advanced toward the 
door. 

Mrs. Flynn stood in the doorway with 
a huge stick in her hand and an ugly 
frown on her face. 

“Good morning,” said the stranger, 
politely. “I’m looking for Mr. Flynn.” 

“So’m I,” announced Mrs. Flynn 
shifting the club to the other hand. 


Cleaver Expert 


“Why did you break your engagement 
to Tom?” 

‘He deceived me. He told me he was 
a liver and kidney specialist, and I found 
out that he only worked in a butcher's 
shop.” —Boston Transcript. 


Needed Ventilation 


‘ “Why is this cheese so full of holes?” 
“That's all right. It needs all the 
fresh air it can get.” 





Old Masters 


If you're satisfied with your position, 


YOU DON'T WANT TO READ THIS AD. 


(Hand it to someone who likes to get ahead) 


AYBE you're one of those fortunate 
people who keep moving along 
without much effort. 


You don’t need many of the so-called 
“breaks”; you probably have an inherent 
aptitude for business. Well then, you 
don’t need the aid of National Institute 
of Credit courses, either. 


But if you don’t, you no doubt know 
someone—some personal or business 
friend—who doesn’t always come up to 
scratch, who’s usually just a bit short 
of ringing the bell. And it’s likely he’d 


NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 
OF CREDIT 


appreciate a tip about the N.I.C—and 
its new course in credits and collections, 
for instance. 


Then why not tell him about it? And 
tell him, too, how easily home-study 
courses can fit into his daily schedule. 
And that the course in credits and col- 
lections includes such essentials as: 


Credit qualifications, Credit Depart- 
ment organization, credit documents, 
types of credit, how to investigate, 
sources of credit information, financial 


statement analysis, collection methods, 









how to handle insolvencies and bank- 
ruptcies, credit safeguards. 


That’s sketchy. But it'll give you— 
and him—an idea of what the course 
offers. 


The importance of a sound knowl- 
edge of credit fundamentals today is 
obvious to anyone in business. You 
realize that. And he will—once he has 


started the course. 


Pass on the good word. Or just clip 
the coupon below. We'll do the rest. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT, Dept. 11, 


One Park Avenue, New York. 


(me) 
Please send (my friend) details of your NEW course in Credits and Collections. 


CITY 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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Insurance 
digest 


Inaugurated be- 
cause of the credit 
fraternity's close 
contact with the 
insurance field 
and need of infor- 
mation about it. 


Who 


collects? 

One day last October there were re- 
corded in railway history the details of 
a million dollar freight wreck. To the 
man who is charged with the billing and 
collecting of accounts for an industrial 
or wholesale concern, that accident has 
especial significance, as practically the 
entire loss was entailed in the merchan- 
dise destroyed and in the damage to the 
rail company’s rolling stock. In that 
more-than-a-half-mile-long train, there 
were undoubtedly shipments belonging 
to many different consignors. The first 
question that naturally comes into the 
mind of the credit and financial execu- 
tive is: “Who stands the loss in such a 
case?” 

In this connection it is important to con- 
sider that shippers are offered two types 
of Bill of Lading. The regular form of 
bill of lading does place the burden of 
loss upon the railway company. How- 
ever many shippers are using what is 
termed a “released” type of Bill of Lad- 
ing whereby the carrier is released of 
liability except for a certain amount, 
below the actual value of the merchan- 
dise shipped. The shipper in such cases 
must either stand the loss himself or 
cafry imsurance to protect his interests. 

Some credit men might speak out and 
say that -such a situation could not face 
them as their responsibility ceases when 
they deliver the goods to the railway 
company. But do they know that such 
is the case? Suppose for example the 
A.B.C. & Co. of St. Louis, accepts an 
order from the XYZ Co. of Chicago for 
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100 gross of axe handles at $14.40 per 
gross, f.o.b. Chicago, freight allowed 
to Chicago. What would happen if 
this shipment was turned into kindling 
wood in a train wreck between St. Louis 
and Chicago? Who would be the one 
to file the claim with the railway com- 
pany and would the railway company be 
liable for the entire invoice price? On 
page 61 in the 1934 edition of Credit 
Manual of Commercial Laws we find 
this information about the Delivery to 
a Carrier on Behalf of a Buyer. “Where 
by the agreement the seller is to send 
the goods to the buyer, delivery to the 
carrier for transmission to the buyer 
(whether named by the buyer or not) 
is deemed delivery to the buyer: but 
where the seller is to deliver the goods 
to the buyer at a particular place or to 
pay the freight, the rule is otherwise. 
(Rule 6 under part XIII in the same 
chapter on the Law. of Scales under the 
heading of Rules for Determining In- 
tent Unless a Different Intention Ap- 
pears, says as follows: 

“Contract requiring seller to deliver 
the goods to the buyer or to prepay 
transportation charges to a place desig- 
nated by the buyer: Property does not 
pass until goods have been delivered to 
the buyer or have reached the place 
designated) Item XXVII on page 61 in 
Credit Manual continues on this sub- 
ject: “The seller must make such a con- 
tract with the carrier as the nature of 
the goods and the facts of the case rea- 
sonably require; otherwise the buyer 
may reject delivery or may hold the 
seller liable for damages. Where in- 
surance is usual the seller must give the 
buyer an opportunity to insure, other- 
wise the goods are at the seller's risk 
during transit.” 

From the above it is seen that the 
seller rather than the buyer would be the 
one to file claim for the loss in case of 
a wreck between St. Louis and Chicago. 
Under the railway law the claim for 
damages would be for the amount of 
the market value of the goods at the time 
of the wreck at the point nearest to the 
wreck (St. Louis or Chicago), rather 
than for the invoice price. If, as an 
example, this shipment of axe handles 
had been made under an old contract, 
the market price on such merchandise 
having declined 20 percent since the 
date of the contract, the seller could only 
claim for the market price, not the con- 
tract or invoice price. It is understood 
that most transportation insurance poli- 
cies are based upon the full invoice price, 
plus ten percent. Such insurance is 
written through a blanket policy cover- 
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ing all shipments received by the in- 
sured during a year. 


"How-not-to" 
Department 


“Replying to your letter of Novem- 
ber 21- 1933, regarding my promise to 
come to (Salt Lake) before the First of 
December, as stated to you personally, 
I regrett that since seeing you, my sten- 
ographer took sick three days before 
Thanksgiving, and on Sunday was taken 
to the Hospital for an Emergency Oper- 
ation for Appendixcutus. 

With this unforseen Transaction, it 
has left me with practically all the work 
to do myself, we have been buisy with 
several jobs and with looking after the 
books and attending to the store, I have 
been doing the work of two or three. ” 


—Lassoed by the Credit Dep't, 
United Electric Supply Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Why collectors commit murder.— 
“And this beautiful jar,” said Jones, 
proudly exhibiting his treasures. “It 
cost me $50.” 

“Well, well, $50!” said his friend. 
“I suppose they threw in the marma- 
lade.”"—Boston Transcript. 


¢ It Covers All > 


Lite Insurance—the 
most adaptable factor in modern 
business and finance—covers prac- 
tically every phase of family protec- 
tion and personal security. 


Now, in a single contract, 
known as the JOHN HAN- 
COCK RETIREMENT 
FUND POLICY, are com- 
biried its two most important 
functions—family protection 
and old-age income. 


The arrangement is attractively 
simple. There should be room for 
it in your family budget. Send for 
our booklet describing this policy, 
entitled, “Your Family—Their Fu- 
ture and Yours.” 


Sa 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Joun Hancock Inoumy Bureau, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, 
“Your Family, Their Future and Yours”’ 
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Confusion regarding the managed or 
commodity dollar has led the firm of 
I. Edwin Tanenbaum, Inc., New York 
Investment Counsellors, to publish a 
discussion of our present monetary ex- 
periment, with a historical background 
to show the difference between types 
of money, particularly its tangible and 
abstract forms. The firm sees much of 
the present confusion as due to lack 
of historical perspective, both by the 
theory's critics and proponents of the 
managed dollar. 


During the first thousands of years, 
it points Out, money was always a tan- 
gible commodity. No matter what the 
medium of exchange was—whether 
hides, cattle, shells, trinkets, copper, 
gold or silver—it was, until modern 
times, always a tangible commodity 
which could be definitely counted, felt, 
seen, and which could not be produced 
at will. Even in Roman times the 
metals themselves served as a monetary 
medium. The classical world, in spite 
of its great development, found it hard 
to conceive of pure abstractions. To 
classical man in his daily life nothing 
was real that could not be seen, felt, 
heard or counted. 

Modern Western civilization, in spirit. 
differs from all those which preceded 
it, because abstractions for modern man 
have become commonplace. In fact, 
he is so used to them that he must make 
a conscious effort to differentiate clearly 
between what he considers real, because 
of its physical manifestations, and what 
he considers real because of an abstract 
conception. Spengler has shown that 
modern culture brought with it the 
ability to conceive abstractions in all 
lines of human endeavor and thought. 

“The moment that credit instrumen- 
talities no longer were actual certificates 
of deposit, but represented media of 
exchange which had no physical coun- 
terpart,” the firm says, “then the an- 
cient ideas regarding money also lost 
their validity. As time went on credit 
and currency which was merely equiva- 
lent to credit became far more impor- 
tant in our economic life than the actual 
metals themselves. The volume and 
velocity of this type of currency is not 
limited by the production or supply of 
a particular physical commodity, it is 
actually created out of thin air. 

“Bank officers putting their ‘O. K.’ 
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Credit control vs. gold control 


, 


upon the promissory notes of their 
banks’ clients can affect the amount of 
money in circulation much more rap- 
idly and directly than could the dis- 
coverer of a new gold mine in ancient 
times. It, therefore, becomes more evi- 
dent that the very conception of the 
modern credit and monetary system gives 
gold a role which is far less important 
than it had when money was a term 
used to describe the actual physical 
monetary medium. 


“Inasmuch as most of our ‘money’ 
today consists of instrumentalities of 
credit; the role of gold must be different 
today than it was in previous economies. 
The principal function of gold now is 
to act-as a brake upon the undue expan- 
sion of our important monetary medium 
—credit—and to maintain our confi- 
dence in that medium. Gold is now 
looked upon as a measuring rod and 
it is thought in Washington that by 
changing the measuring rod we can 
change prices: Actually, however, it 
seems to us that prices are apt to change 
much more in accordance with the vol- 
ume and velocity of the money we ac- 
tually use—credit—than in accordance 
with the standard yardstick, gold. It 
seems obvious, therefore, that although 
both gold and credit can be controlled, 
that the control of the bigger factor 
should be more important than the con- 
trol of the smaller factor. 


“Keeping the above outline in mind, 
the theory of managing the dollar and 
the price level by changing the gold 
content of the dollar takes its place 
naturally in the historical picture. The 
proponents of this theory believe that 
by controlling the last vestige of the 
physical element in our currency they 
can control the entire currency medium. 
It is evident that this theory would work 
if actual gold were the only money. 
The method of control would have to 
be different, bu: the theory would work 
if the only currency were gold. But 
we have seen that the modern credit 
system includes intangible elements 
which make it entirely different than a 
monetary system which uses only a 
physical commodity as money. 

“The Cassel- Warren - Pearson - Fisher 
monetary theory harks back to an era 
which came to an end more than 500 
years ago. Although it is said that the 
theory provides for a scientific and mod- 
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ern money, it is actually based upon 
economic conditions which have not ex- 
isted in the Western World for cen- 
turies. The theory gains its novelty 
merely because of its methods, and these 
economists seem to us to take into ac- 
count only those vestiges of an ancient 
monetary: system which we are still in- 
corporating in our modern economy and 
to disregard the much more important 
parts of our monetary system which 
were developed during recent centuries. 

“Gold still is and probably will con- 
tinue to be the universally desired ele- 
ment. We moderns have, however, 
used this universal desire not to make 
gold the only currency. Rather, we used 
the universal desire for gold as a basis 
of a mechanism designed to control the 
expansion of a currency which otherwise, 
human nature being what it is, would 
be uncontrollable and would, therefore, 
lead to the continual creation of new 
currencies whenever confidence in the 
old ones broke down because of exces- 
sive expansion. 

“The theory upon which the gov- 
ernment is now acting presupposes that 
prices are determined by the balance be- 
tween the supply and demand of com- 
modities and the supply and demand of 
gold. While the influence of gold upon 
our monetary system is important in 
that it places a limit upon the expansion 
of currency, the price structure does not 
seem to be determined by such an easy 
mathematical equation between the phys- 
ical demand and supply of commodities 
and gold. 

“The intervening factor—credit—is 
susceptible to such tremendous varia- 
tions, and these variations are influenced 
so much by man’s own uncontrolled im- 
pulses and motives, that the commodity 
dollar theory does not seem to answer 
the problem in its entirety. 

“It seems more logical to believe that 
prices depend more on the production 
and turnover of goods and the amount 
and turnover of credit than they do 
upon the control of the metal, gold. 
The world’s economy has become much 
more complex since the time that the 
ptice equation contained gold as an im- 
portant factor. It should be apparent, 
therefore, that any rise in prices which 
follows the present maneuvers at Wash- 
ington will be due to an increased busi- 
ness activity or to an inflation of the 
actual currency medium—credit and 
paper money—than to the changes in 
the gold value of the dollar. 

“It is, however, quite probable that 
if an inflation develops the gold value 
of the dollar will have to be decreased 
in order to finally establish a currency 
in which we can have confidence.” 
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The air‘ lanes of the 
nation are marked at 
regular and frequent 
intervals to guide the 
night flying pilot 
through the blind spots 


of darkness. 
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of Blind Spots 





-in eredit 


Ken OW for the Reconstruction Era—when credit 





lines must be tightened on old-timers too rigid 
and unyielding to compete with the day’s new order— 
when over-ambitious promoters must be held in check 
—when youthful enterprise, feeling its first growing 
pains, must have its credit garments lengthened. Yes, a 
new day is just ahead. But, first, we must emerge from 


the present darkness of doubt and misunderstanding. 


Like the pilot scudding cross-country on the night air 
mail run, the credit executive can not for one moment 
relax his vigil during 1934. He must watch for the 
beacons which, at frequent and regular intervals, will 


keep him on his course. 


Book credit ratings and reference reports are poor 
equipment to depend upon under today’s conditions. 
But Credit Interchange Bureau Reports are like the 
pilots’ beacons—illuminating, regularly spaced and fre- 


quent enough to eliminate blind spots. 


Pilot-your credit department through the blind spots of 
1934 by using Credit Interchange Bureau Reports on 


all of your accounts. 





: + Poor infor- 
mation, not poor 
judgment, causes 
most credit losses 
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In the 
modern 
ottice 


An idea and experience ex- 
change on equipment, system 
and management in the mod- 
ern credit and business office. 


End-bound blank book 


Among the many new items that the 
Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., is bringing out 
at this time is the new “Empire’’ per- 
forator, or paper punch. This new de- 
vice is exceptional in strength, mechani- 
cal features and striking appearance. The 
wide sweep of the new “Empire” lever 
gives maximum power and greater 
punching ease. This perforator will take 
46 sheets of 16 substance bond and per- 
forate them at one time with ease. 

The long punching lever is elevated 
so as to give clear vision of the working 
bed at all times. The base and lever 
are die cast of strong metal, attractively 
finished in brushed black and silver. 
Wherever these perforators have been 
shown and used they have met with in- 
stant acceptance. The growing demand 
for binder folders and the use of paper 
fasteners have increased the demand for 
a high leverage perforator. The “Em- 
pire” is designed to meet this need. 


Perforator of great power 


The National Blank Book Company 
of Holyoke, Mass., has perfected a line 
of end-bound blank books to meet the 
demand for books that will give superior 
service at points of greatest wear—ends, 
corners and backs. Books that are pulled 
across desks, and put in racks or safes 
are almost always put up on end. Hence 
the cloth on the bottom of the book 
wears out first. To avoid this, National 
~ end-bound books are completely bound 
on top and bottom ends with red leather, 
augmented with leather hubs on the 
back, and texhide sides. This book con- 
tains Eye-Ease green-tinted Hammermill 
ledger paper ruled with brown and 
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green ink, a combination that is said to 
be easy on the eyes. With all these 
features, the new books do not cost more 
than ordinary blank books. 


Duplex calculator 


A new duplex calculator having an 
extra register for accumulating grand 
totals and a special mechanism for fa- 
cilitating subtraction, was announced by 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany at the National Business Show 
held recently. This new product, it is 
claimed, eliminates entirely the extra 
operations ordinarily required in recap- 
ping the results of individual calcula- 
tions. It also makes possible a new and 
faster method of subtraction than has 
ever before been possible on key-driven 


calculating machines. 


What's an 


executive? 


The NRA codes have brought to the 
executive a distinction which he never 
before enjoyed. They say that he shall 
be exempt from the provisions regu- 
lating the working hours of other white- 
collar employees. His work, it seems, 
is too important to brook restriction. 
Or is it that the NRA code writers 
realize that we have enough executives ? 

The question as to what work, if 
any, an executive does, has also arisen. 
This is being discussed more or less 
seriously (mostly less) in many offices. 
The best answer we have yet seen ap- 
peared in the Red Book Magazine. 

‘Executives are a fortunate lot. For, 
as everyone in an office knows, an ex- 
ecutive has nothing to do except: 

“To decide what is to be done; to 


tell somebody to do it; to listen to 
reasons why it should not be done, 
why it should be done by somebody 
else, or why it should be done in a dif- 
ferent way and to prepare arguments 
in rebuttal that shall be convincing— 

“To follow up to see if the thing 
has been done; to discover that it has 
not been done; to inquire why it has not 
been done; to listen to excuses from the 
person who should have done it and did 
not do it; and to think up arguments to 
overcome the excuses— 

“To follow up a second time to see 
if the thing has been done; to discover 
that it has been done incorrectly; to 
point out how it should have been 
done; to conclude that as long as it 
has been done it might as well be left 
as it is; to wonder if it is not time to 
get rid of a person who cannot do a 
thing correctly; to reflect that the per- 
son in fault has a wife and seven chil- 
dren, and that certainly no other ex- 
ecutive in the world would put up with 
him for a moment; and that, in all 
probability, any successor would be just 
as bad or worse— 

“To consider how much simpler and 
better the thing would have been done 
had he done it himself in the first 
place; to reflect sadly that if he had 
done it himself he would have been 
able to do it right in twenty minutes, 
but that as things turned out he him- 
self spent two days trying to find out 
why it was that it had taken somebody 
else three weeks to do it wrong, but 
to realize that such an idea would have 
had a very demoralizing effect on the 
Organization, because it would strike at 
the very foundation of the belief of all 
employees that an executive has really 
nothing to do.” “Clement Comments’ 


Hopefuls 


The Louisville, Ky., bas- 
ketball league has this 
group in its line-up. The 
gentlemen play for the 
Louisville C.M.A. The 
non-playing gentleman is 
‘Kunnel" Sam Schneider, 
suh, Louisville Sec.-Mgr. 
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What makes angels—YouNnGc Hus- 
BAND—"‘Last night when I got home, 
my wife had my chair drawn up before 
the fire, my slippers ready for me to 
put on, my pipe filled, and—” 

Cynic—"How did you like her new 
hat?” —Tit-Bits. 


Hard cash 

’ for hard times! 

(Cont. from page 10) hopelessly in debt. 
The orthodox, normal way is for that 
man to take advantage of the Bankruptcy 
Law. To ask a man to do this in most 
instances is unfair. I would subscribe 
to the doctrine that it was. Bankruptcy 
does not grace one’s family crest or build 
pride of citizenship. 

Secondly, it is possible to have a 
debtor meet with his creditors and by 
private arrangement, or agreement, or 
understanding, come to some decision 
that will allow him, assuming he is will- 
ing to put forth some effort to partially 
relieve him of his burden, and not force 
him to stigmatize his fair name with 
bankruptcy. The National Association 
of Credit Men issues this relief day in 
and day out, to scores, and in sums of 
millions of dollars. It calls for the co- 
operation of creditors and for an honest 
statement and presentation of facts on 
the part of debtors. 

The third way to try to bring this re- 
lief is to try to restore values in the 
assets that the debtor possesses to a level 
that will enable him to discharge his 
debts. This nation at the moment is 
engaged in. an endeavor to bring about 
such a restoration of values through a 
monetary program. 

Of the three methods to bring relief, 
I unhesitatingly state that in my opinion 
the first two are the least disturbing. 
The third, I believe, brings with it many 
inequities. It is not meeting the prob- 
lem directly where it should be attacked. 
It causes untold suffering anew by shift- 
ing the burden on the backs of those 
to whom it does not properly belong. 
Nevertheless, we must face facts as we 
find them, and no one, it seems to me, 
can be critical of the Presidential pro- 
gram unless they are certain they know 
exactly what that program is. 

We of this generation have a respon- 
sibility no less than those which have 
gone before. The old virtues of thrift 
and frugality have meant much to our 
nation in the . These virtues are 
conducive to the building of better citi- 
zenship. They should be the guid- 


these virtues by dishonestly tearing down 
this structure this exercise so valiantly 
built. The mortal enemy of economic 
virtue, the real Frankenstein of modern 
civilization—fiat money—will be chal- 
lenged in the next issue. 


= Semaphores show 


clear track 


(Cont. fom p. 15) the compliance with 
codes on credit and collection procedure 
than any single or group of industries 
can possibly be. 

Credit forces back of association man- 
agement throughout the country have in 
constant mind, a demand for efficiency, 
and a resolve to dispense with inefficient 
management. 

Governing boards of local associa- 
tions no longer confine their work to 
aranging meetings, planning a Christmas 
party, developing a credit forum, etc. 
(and I do not minimize the importance 
of all activities that bring closer personal 
contact of the membership) , but in addi- 
tion they are constantly checking upon 
the needs and demands of members, 
and seeing to it that the national and 
local office mechanism and _ personnel 
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meets these demands of members. 

Lastly, our association source of power 
is membership. Its strength is in col-- 
lective thinking and cooperation. It is 
the duty and responsibility of every 
member to be active. 





Mending an antique——‘So you think 
you would be a suitable valet for me,” 
said the old man to the applicant. “I 
must remind you that I’m pretty much 
of a wreck. I have a glass eye, a cork 
leg, an artificial arm that needs looking 
after, not to mention a wig and false 
teeth.” 

“That would be all right, sir,” re- 
sponded the other. “I've had plenty 
of practise. You see, I once worked in 
the assembly-room of a big motor con- 
cern.” —Humorist. 





When ’tis folly to. be wise —YOUNG 
WirE—"Oh, I’m so miserable. My 
husband has been out all the evening, 
and 1 haven’t the faintest idea where 
he is.’ 

EXPERIENCED FRIEND—‘My dear, 
you mustn’t worry. You'd probably 
be twice as miserable if you did know.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
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STANDARDIZED 
N. A. C. M. FORMS 
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“There are two sides to everything.” 


But there’s no difference between the sides concerning the 


use of N.A.C.M. Credit Forms. 


Because there’s only one 


point in question—SAVINGS. And every user agrees that 
N.A.C.M. Credit Forms bring savings through systema- 
tization and simplification. Find out for yourself why the 


majority is right. 
Save sooner! 


Fill out this coupon and mail it today. 


National Association of Credit Men, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me your new—free—folio of credit forms with samples and prices. 


posts to our children in pointing the © 


way to exemplary lives. We should not 
destroy all hope of a continuation of 
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Notes 
About 
Credit 
Matters 


= Irving Trust Co. upheld 
- 


in receivership cases 


Because of its unique designation as 
official receiver, the suit against the 
Irving Trust Co. of New York has at- 
tracted much attention. Recently the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
the decision of the District Court in re- 
fusing to grant the application made by 
Dorothy Weissman Nisonoff, holder of 
13 shares of stock of the Irving Trust 
Co., to enjoin the latter from making 
certain charges against estates admin- 
istered by its receivership department, 
the “Daily News Record” reports. 

While affirming the decision denying 
the injunction, the majority opinion 
written by Judge Chase and a sup- 
plemental opinion written by Judge 
Manton contain observations which ap- 
pear to indicate judicial doubt as to 
the legality of some of the charges 
made by the standing receiver. 

Although one of the objects of the 
suit was admittedly to restrain the 
Irving Trust Co. from carrying out its 
agreement to accept all appointments 
as receiver of bankrupt estates, Judge 
Chase pointed out that aspect of the 
case was not pressed, but it was directed 
specifically at the object of obtaining 
an injunction to restrain the trust com- 
pany: 

(a) From making charges against and 
taking out of estates in bankruptcy of 
which it acts as receiver and/or trustee, 
in addition to its statutory commission, 
money for the services of its own em- 
ployes; 

(b) From making charges against 
and taking out of estates in bankruptcy 
for which it acts as receiver and/or 
trustee, in addition to its statutory fees, 
moneys for collections made by a group 
of: its own employes functioning as its 
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private collection agency under the name 
of “Estates Collection Service’’ ; 

(c) From taking profits on moneys 
deposited with it as depository by estates 
of which it was or is, at the time, re- 
ceiver and/or trustee. 

Judge Chase observed that the record 
shows that the standing receiver does 
what it is charged with doing, but pleads 
justification and authority for so doing 
under the court rules promulgated from 
time to time. 

“What are actual and necessary ex- 
penses must be determined by the court 
in the light of the attendant facts in 
each case,” commented Judge Chase 
after citing the provisions of the bank- 
ruptcy act relating to allowances for 
services and necessary disbursements. 

“Yet in taking this view of the law it 
must be remembered that whenever a 
corporation acts as receiver or trustee 
everything it does must be done by 
someone acting for it, and ordinarily it 
must pay for the services rendered. To 
that extent the cost to it of such services 
is actual and necessary, but we do not 
mean to be understood that because the 
corporation must pay its regular em- 
ployes for the services it performs 
through them for estates for which it 
acts as receiver or trustees that the ex- 
pense to it of maintaining a personnel 
qualified to do that work, or the expense 
more broady stated, of being and keep- 
ing itself competent to perform its duties 
as receiver or trustee can be charged in 
whole or in part as expenses to estates. 

“Its compensation for being a com- 
petent receiver or trustee and for doing 
the work such a receiver or trustee cus- 
tomarily does himself must be found 
solely in the statutory fees and com- 
missions; and it is the duty of the court 
to see to it that nothing more is 
allowed,” continued Judge Chase. 

“It is obvious that until and unless 
the defendant is allowed by the court 
and has received more than the law 
permits, it has done nothing unlawful 
and so ultra vires in respect to com- 
pensation,” declared Judge Chase. “We 
point this out not for the purpose of 
indicating what our decision will be 
when the subject matter may be pre- 
sented in an action which permits a de- 
cision on the merits; but to bring into 
clear relief the fact that the claimed 
ultra vires acts in respect to compensa- 
tion consist in the receipt of allowances 
only when erroneously authorized by 
courts having jurisdiction of the subject 
matter. 

The majority opinion holds that the 
plaintiff should have exhausted every 
means to remedy by action within the 
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corporation the acts complained of be- 
fore instituting legal action. and that 
until she has done so the court is with- 
out jurisdiction to entertain her suit. 

The report filed by the Irving Trust 
Co. under date of Nov. 30, 1932 show- 
ing charges amounting to $404,873 
against bankrupt estates for services 
rendered by employes who received a 
total of $1,241,575 between July 1, 
1929 and Sept. 30, 1932, is cited in the 
supplemental opinion written by Judge 
Manton, who points out that it is difh- 
cult to apply the rules governing com- 
pensation in the Southern District with 
a standing corporate receiver acting as 
receiver and frequently as trustee. 

“Its mere appointment does not en- 
title it to the statutory compensation 
and it has no right to charge as ex- 
penses the cost of services of some or 
all of its employes who do the actual 
work,”’ asserted Judge Manton. ‘‘Sec- 
tion 62 of the bankruptcy act allows 
actual and necessary expenses and no 
more.” 

“A corporation, depriving the estate 
of the personal services of an individual, 
who would receive only the statutory 
compensation, cannot increase expenses 
because of its own non-personal existence 
by charging the services of some or all 
individual employes to expenses,” de- 
clared Judge Manton. “Services which 
an individual receiver or trustee would 
perform for his statutory compensation, 
the corporation must perform for the 
statutory compensation.” 

“If the collection agency receives its 
collections by writing letters: or other 
methods, short of collecting through the 
assistance of attorneys, it should not be 
allowed percentage compensation,” as- 
serted Judge Manton. “Such services 
must be regarded as the service of the 
receiver for which payment is included 
in the statutory allowance.” 

“A corporation, in a less advantageous 
position than an individual, necessarily 
forms an organization to perform serv- 
ices for it,” continued Judge Manton. 
“Indeed it can act only through officers 
and employes. But it is for the service, 
which an individual would perform as 
receiver or trustee that the statutory com- 
pensation is allowed. To include other 
allowances violates Section 72; for ex- 
penses are not to be allowed for work 
of regular employes. An individual 
trustee, who, in addition to the usual 
service, gives the estate additional pro- 
fessional services as attorney can obtain 
no. additional compensation. Likewise 
a corporation engaged in various forms 
of business is not entitled to additional 
compensation allowed under the guise 
of expenses if it chooses to place its 
various services at the disposal of the 
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estate, says the “Record.” 

“The injunction was sought also 
against ‘taking profits on moneys de- 
posited with it as depository by estates 
of which it was or is, at the same time, 
receiver and/or trustee,” added Judge 
Manton. “The practice of this cor- 
porate receiver accepting deposits of the 
trust funds received from the various 
estates in bankruptcy is permitted under 
General Order 46 of the Supreme Court 
and Rule 30 of the District Court for 
the Southern District of New York, duly 
approved. The corporation is a bank- 
ing institution and when it receives 
these moneys it does so as a banking 
depository. It acts in this dual capacity 
as receiver and depository by permission 
of the court. As a banking institution 
it is permitted to receive these deposits. 
It may make such use of the deposits as 
a banker as the law permits.”’ 


Questionnaire survey by the 
Economic Credit Council 


Question | 
What policy do you advocate 
regarding the money situation? 
A—Dollar maintained on 


present basis 59 or 54% 
B—The commodity 

St 33.0 |... OY, 
C—Dollar 

devaluation. 16 or 14.5% 
D—Unrestricted green- 

backissue.. 2 or 1.5% 


Question Il 
Do you favor the government 
guarantee of bank deposit plan 
which takes effect January iF 
Wes pat eyed 64 or 
NE rae 31 or 
Question Ill 


Do you believe price fixing 
feasible? 


67%, 
33% 


.. t a ae 
Me scn-d cis ob. ee: FOZ 
In all industry— 
TO cup B. or... CY 
In some lines— 
7c ee. ey 
Wholesale price fixing— 
Wee icxae. ee. T% 
Retail Price fixing— 
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Question IV 
Do you believe the inflation 
sentiment in your area to be 
A—Growing? .. 25 or 27% 
B—Declining? .. 39 or 42% 
C—About the same strength 
as last winter?. 28 or 


31% 





Credit careers 





CHARLES A. COLTON 


“Forty years in one organization may 
seem to be rather dull to those who must 
have change,” says Mr. Colton in com- 
menting on his business activities, ‘but 
the newspaper business affords me a 
ringside seat to all that has gone on in 
the ‘Gay Nineties,’ the first decade of 
1900, the war and the post-war periods. 

“To have missed it all would indeed 
have been a catastrophe. It has been a 
period of constant change—sometimes 
drab, sometimes colorful—but full of 
human interest and where could it be 
seen better than from the newspaper 
viewpoint. While I enjoy history tre- 
mendously, books like ‘Our Times,’ 
‘Only Yesterday,’ and ‘Peacock Alley’ 
are vitally interesting because they de- 
scribe days and people and places that 
I have seen. They are; therefore, much 
more’ real than those of hundreds of 
years ago. 

“There is so much to see and read 
and learn today of art, science, litera- 
ture and cultural topics without end, that 
time seems altogether too short to cover 
all of the interesting things that are 
offered to those now present. With the 
law work, the newspaper work, the won- 
derful contacts and friendships in the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
four decades have passed pleasantly and 
all too quickly.” 

That is the full-blooded reaction of 
Mr. Colton, as he looks back over his 
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own career. It is a career filled with 
events and interests. Born at Spring- 
field, Mass., in 1880, Mr. Colton en- 
tered the business office of a newspaper 
in 1893. He received a degree of 
L.L.B. from Northeastern University 
Law School and in 1909 was admitted 
to the Massachusetts Bar. Admittance 
to the Bar of the Circuit Court of the 
United States came in 1910 and in 1925 
he was admitted to the Bar of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. But 
the Bar has not been his only interest. 
He has contributed newspaper articles 
on various phases of real estate law and 
he has been a lecturer on the law in re- 
spect to newspaper libel. 

In 1912 Mr. Colton became a mem- 
ber of the Boston Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. He has been extremely active 
in its affairs since that time, serving as 
a Director and Vice-President of the 
Boston Association and being organizer 
and chairman of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men’s Newspaper Group 
in 1923. At the Detroit convention in 
1932 he was elected a National Direc- 
tor. He has also been President of the 
Boston Chapter of the National Institute 
of Credit. 

But business and association effort 
have not been his sole achievements. He 
has served as Chairman of the Library 
Trustees in his home town of Winthrop, 
Mass., as Chairman of the Republican 
Town Committee, as President of the 
Winthrop Historical and Improvement 
Association, and is now Treasurer of the 
Fourth Estate Lodge, A. F. & A. M. 

It is evident from this little biography 
that it is really too early to write a 
biography of Mr. Colton. With such a 
variety of interests and such alert real- 
ization of what is going on in the world 
today, there is no doubt that numerous 
chapters will be added to this biography 
in the years to come. 


Had One at Home 

Smith: “I see where they have in- 
vented a machine for telling when a 
man is lying. Ever heard of it?” 

Jones: “Sure.” 

Smith: “Ever see one?” 

Jones: ‘Seen one? H——, I mar- 
ried one!” 


Opened With Prayer 

“My dear,” called a wife to her hus- 
band, who was in the next room; “‘what 
are you opening that can with?” 

“Why,” he said, “with a can opener; 
what did you suppose?” 

“Well,” replied his wife, “I thought 
from your remarks, you were about to 
open it with prayer.” 
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Cook's vitamins —‘‘How is it the bis- 
cuits were so hard this morning, Mandy ?” 

“T’se sorry, ma’am, but Ah ain’t feel- 
ing right pert this mawnin’. My sys- 
tem’s kinda run down, so I eat the only 
yeast cake there was in the house.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Waiting for the cheer leader —"! 
suppose you will miss your boy while 
he is at college?” 

“Yep,” replied Farmer Corntassel, “I 
dunno what I'll do without him. He 
got the live stock so they won’t move 
unless he gives ’em the college yell, an’ 
I can’t remember it.” —The Quill. 


Credit in 
Y the codes 


(Cont. from page 13) of sale; uniform con- 
tracts for listing and erection of forms in 
which terms and discounts definitely pro- 
vid 


Retail Jewelry (Trade): Advertising and 
selling methods definitely defined. Dis- 
counts, rebates, commissions, etc., fe- 
stricted, : 

Road Machinery Mfg.: Members to file with 
coordinating agency complete list of prices, 
terms, discounts, etc. Maximum term and 
minimum interest specified in code. Regu- 
lation of rental of current new equipment. 

Rock Crusher Mfg.: Standard maximum dis- 
counts from list prices to distributors, job- 
bers, dealers, etc. Uniform terms of sale, 
maximum cash discount. No acceptance of 








Four Thousand Doctors 
at YOUR Service 


very resource of Maryland Casualty nation- 
wide service is bent to relieve its policy- 
holders of worry and expense. 


The Company makes available a force of 4,000 
highly skilled surgeons throughout the United 
States to render prompt, efficient service to 
the injured men and women coming under its 


policy protection. 


Through a trained staff of Zone Surgeons, 
Maryland Casualty Company constantly super- 
vises the surgical care given all of its cases. 
Field clinics at strategic points help to supply 
a complete medical service. 


Always say: “We want our protection through the 


Maryland Casualty Company.” It means something. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY 


second hand equipment as part payment 
for new. 5 


Saddlery Manufacturing: No variation from 
standard terms of sale. No consignment 
sales. 

Salt Producing: Terms of sale fully stated 
on invoices and strictly adhered to. No 
discrimination between customers. Prices 
and discounts openly and publicly an-° 
nounced. No secret allowances, discounts, 
advertising, rebates, etc. 

Scientific Apparatus: File with proper au- 
thority statement of sales policy, sales dis- 
counts and conditions of sale with revisions 
from time ot time. Usual unfair practices. 
(Supplement for Industrial Instrument 
Section) Cash discounts not over 1% or 
over ten days. (Supplement for Laboratory 
Supplies Section) Standard terms, no cash 
discounts. (Supplement for Laboratory 
Furniture Manufacturers Section) Standard 
net terms,—no cash discounts,—past due 
interest at 6%. 

Shovel, Dragline and Crane: All payments 
on account to be made in cash. Cash 
definitely defined. Definite terms of pay- 
ment on deferred payment sales. Maximum 
cash discount of 2%,—interest at 6%. Net 
cash sales defined. Regulation of trade- 
ins and rebates. 

Silk Textile: Equal terms and prices to all 
persons making similar purchases. No 
shipping on consignment with payment 
delayed for more than ten days after re- 
ceipt of goods. Standard terms for bands, 
ribbons, threads, flosses, etc. 

Special Tool, Die and Machine ee: 
unfair practices such as secret r 
earried discounts, allowances, etc. 

Steel Casting: File price lists and discount 
schedule with code authority.- Unfair trade 
practices itemized covering the usual vio- 
lations. 

Steel Tubular and Firebox Boiler: Prices, 
terms and discounts openly and publicly 
announced. No allowance of unjust claims 
or commercial bribery. 

Structural Clay Products: Each member to 
publish openly price list containing com- 
plete terms, discounts and other conditions 
of sale. Each branch of industry to es- 
tablish terms of sale, maximum discount 
and credit practices. Credit terms to be 
uniform in each branch of industry to all 
purchasers in same class and uniformly 
enforced, provided that nothing herein 
contained shall prevent any manufacturer 
from enforcing credit or requiring special 
terms where Li believes it necessary for 
adequate protection. 

Manufacturers of structural clay products 
either on national, regional, or divisional 
basis, may exchange credit information and 
by agreement control or restrict credit for 
the purpose of eliminating losses to the 
industry. Failure to truthfully give such 
information or adhere to such agreements 
will constitute unfair method of competi- 
tion and violation of code. 

Code Authority to submit to Administrator 
from time to time such recommendations 
as will improve operation of Code. 


Usual 
ates, un- 


Terra Cotta: Code authority to recommend 
as to unfair methods and conditions of 
trading. 

Textile Bag: ‘Terms of sale strictly adhered 
to. No allowances or secret rebates, re- 
funds, credits, unearned discounts, etc. No 
discrimination between purchasers.. No 
false or deceptive statements concerning 
financial or business standing of competitor. 

Textile Machinery Manufacturing: No secret 
rebates. No variation from established 

_ terms of sale. 

Toys and am s: No consignment sales, 
redating of orders, exchanging or accept- 
ing of geturned goods after selling season, 

or other practices violating the principle 
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of bona fide sale. No secret rebates, con- 
cessions of any kind. Full details of terms 
of sale as to prices shall be set forth in a 
written order. Maximum terms of sale 
and discounts. Shipments F. O. B. city of 
manufacture. Industry membership shall 
file net current price lists and discounts 
sheets with the code authority, with subse- 
quent revision. 


Umbrella: No secret rebates, commercial 
bribery, refunds, etc. 

Underwear and Allied Products Manufactur- 
ing: Price list and subsequent revisions to 
be filed with Secretary of code authority; 
also filed with code authority allowances of 
every description and condition pertaining 
to transportation charges, etc. Standard 
maximum terms and discounts and maxi- 
mum rate of anticipation. No consign- 
ment sales or granting of rebates or other 
secret selling concessions. 

Upholstery and Drapery Textile: Uniform 
sales contracts and order blanks. Prices f.o.b. 
mill. Maximum terms and discounts. No 
consignment. Regulation of returned goods. 
Usual unfair practices such as gratuities, 
etc. coshibiest. Regulation of anticipa- 
tory interest. 


Wall Paper Manufacturing: No allowance 
of unearned rebates, credits, refunds, dis- 
counts, etc. Standard maximum sales and 
discounts. 

Washing and Ironing Machine Mfg.: No 
cash discount in excess of 2%,—pro- 
hibits usual unfair practices, i. ¢., com- 
mercial bribery, special allowances, etc. 
Trade-in allowances prohibited. 

W ater proofing, Dampproofing, Caulking Com- 
pounds and Concrete Floor Treatment, 
Manufacturing: Usual unfair practices 
such as commercial bribery, secret rebates, 
unearned discounts, etc. prohibited. Maxi- 
mum terms of sale and discount. Prices 
f.o.b. factory. Consignment accounts pro- 
hibited. Consignment stocks on hand on 
effective date to be reported to Code Au- 
thority, together with nature of circum- 
stances. Regulation of returned goods. 

Wood Plug: Code authority from time to 
time present recommendations based on 
conditions in the industry. Price list, dis- 
counts and terms schedule filed with code 
authority. Usual unfair practices. 

Wool Felt Manufacturing: Usual unfair 
practices such as secret rebates, unearned 
discounts, excessive allowances. 

No Reference to Credit Matters in the 

Following Codes: 

Air Transport Industry. 

Automobile Manufacturing Industry. 

Beet Sugar Industry. 

Cap and Closure Industry. 

Cotton Garment Industry. 

Cotton Textile Industry. 

Investment Bankers 

Linoleum Industry. 

Liquefied Gas Industry. 

Millinery and Dress Trimming Braid and 
Textile Industry. 

Motor Bus Industry. 

Motor Vehicle Retailing Trade. 

Mutual Savings Banks. 

Optical Manufacturing Industry. 

Paperboard Industry. 

Photographic Manufacturing. 

Rayon and Synthetic Yarn Producing. 

Retail Food. and Grocery T-ade. 

Soap and Glycerine Mfg. Industry. 

Stock Exchange Firms. 

Wholesale Food and Grocery Trade. 

Women’s Belt Industry. 

Wool Textile Industry. 


Nannette—I caught my husband 
flirting. 
Jeanette—That’s how I got mine, too. 
—"Lacma News’ 





"The worst 
is over’ 


“The worst of the depression is be- 
hind us,” says Henry H. Heimann, Exe- 
cutive Manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

“A decided improvement can be real- 
ized in 1934 if we give reasonable ap- 
plication to the problems ‘that face us 
and if certain essential policies are put 
into effect: 


“First, the national budget for the 
next fiscal year should be balanced at all 
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costs. Nothing would do so much to 
insure better conditions in 1934 than a 
balanced budget. It is a difficult prob- 
lem but a determined united people 
could solve it. 

“Secondly, the uncertainty and in- 
stability of our medium of exchange 
must be corrected. Failure to stabilize 
up to this point was perhaps necessary 
in order to develop the proper setting 
for stabilization. Certainly the Presi- 
dent is in better position to stabilize, 
now that sound money advocates have 
voiced their opinion and the inflationists 
have had their experiments.” 


AT THE THRESHOLD of 1934 
the U. S. F. & G. looks back over 


thirty-eight years of bonding and 
insurance service to the business 


world; looks forward with confidence 


to broader opportunities for service 
in the New Year. 


USF&G 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


with which is affiliated 


F &G FIRE 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORP. 


Home Offices 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Roster of N.A.C.M. affiliated associations 


as of January 1, 1934 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 


President 


ERNEST I. KILCUP 
Davol Rubber Company 


Providence, 


R. I. 


Vice-Presidents : 


P. M. MILLIANS 


F. J. HOPKINS 


J. M. RUST : 
Ernest L. Rhodes Co., Inc. Union Oil Company of California ine Sea & Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. Los Angeles 


» Calif. 


inneapolis, Minn. 


Executive Manager, Secretary & Treasurer 
HENRY H. HEIMANN 
1 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


ALABAMA—Birmingham C. M. A. Sec.- 
Mgr., R. H. Eggleston, 320-25 Lincoln Life 
Bldg. 

ARIZONA—Phoenix—Arizona Assn. of 
Credit Men Sec., Lyle N. Owens, 314 Title 
& Trust Bldg. 


ARKANSAS—Litile Rock A. C. M. Sec.- 
Mgr., Mrs. L. Periman, 220 Gay Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles—Los Angeles 
C. M. A. Sec., S. P. Chase, 111 W. 7th St. 
Oakland—Oakland A. C. M. Sec., K. S. 
Thomson, Central Bank Bldg. 

San Diego—San Diego Wholesale Cr. 
Men’s Assn. Sec.-Mgr., Lawrence Holz- 
man, Bank of America Bldg. 
San Francisco—Credit Managers Assn. of 
Northern and Central Calif. Sec., O. H. 
Walker, 333 Montgomery St. 

COLORADO—Denver—Rocky Mountain A. 
C. M. Sec., James B. McKelvy, 810 14th 
St. Bldg. 

Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. Sec.-Treas., 
Harry S. Petersen, 312 Thatcher Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT—Conn. Assn. Credit M. 
Sec.-Mgr., J. E. Kohler, Amer. Fabrics Co., 
Bridgeport; Asst. Sec.-Mgr., Miss V. B. 
Dickerman, 23 Temple St., New Haven. 
Bridgeport—Bridgeport A. C. M. Sec., 
Norman C. Brooks, Dictaphone Corp. 
Hartford—Hartford A. C. M. Sec-Treas., 
E. J. Sather, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co. 

New Haven—New Haven A. C. M. Sec., 
Geo. H. Priess, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. 

W aterbury—A. C. M. Sec., L. S. Fitch, 36 
N. Main St. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA—Washington— 
Washington A. C. M. Sec.-Mgr., A. L. 
Birch, 755 Munsey Bldg. 


FLORIDA—Jacksonville—Credit Assn. of 
Northern Florida Sec., F. B. Morton, 
201-02 Graham Bldg., P. O. Box 4667. 
Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Sec., S. B. Owen, 
4-5-6 Roberts Bldg., P. O. Box 2128. 

GEORGIA—Azlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. Sec.- 
Mgr. F. H. Sned, 305 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 

Macon—Macon A. C. M. Sec., C. E. 
Golden, 313 Grand Bldg. 

HAW AII—Honolulu—Honolulu A. C. M. 
Sec., N. B. Young, 316 S. M. Damon 
Bldg. 

IDAHO—Boise—The Boise A. C. M., Ltd. 
Sec.-Mgr., H. L. Streeter, P. O. Box 418. 

ILLINOIS—C hicago—Chicago A. C. M. Sec., 
J. F. O'Keefe, 176 W. Adams St. 
Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. 

Quincy—Quincy A. C. M. Sec., J. Marion 


Forsthove, 5271 Main St. 
Springfield—Springfield A. C. M. Sec., 
Miss Eda Mueller, Geo. A. Mueller Co.; 
Asst. Sec., Miss Louise Murphy, Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg. 


INDIANA—Evansville—The Evansville A. 


C. M. Sec.-Mgr., A. H. Oschmann, 504 
Furniture Bldg. 

Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. M. Sec., 
Fredk. K. White, 314 Transfer Bldg. 
Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. C. M. Exec. 
Mgr., Merritt Fields, Peoples Bank Bldg. 
South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. Sec., 
E. J. Payton, 2nd floor, News Times Bldg. 
Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. M. Sec., 
E. K. Strachan, 532 Grand Opera House 
Bldg. 


1IOW A—Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. 


Sec.-Treas., Jesse L. Thomas, 515 Iowa 
State Bank Bldg. 

Cedar Rapids A. C. M. Sec., Milo O. Hanz- 
lik, 616-24 Higley Bldg. 
Davenport—Tri-City C. M. A. Sec., H. B. 
Betty, First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

Des Moines—Des Moines C. M. A. Sec.- 
Treas., Don E. Neiman, 820 Valley Nat'l 
Bank Bldg. 

Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. Sec., D. K. 
Kelley, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

Sioux City—Interstate A. C. M. Exec.-Mgr., 
P. A. Lucey, Badgerow Bldg., P. O. Box 
748. 
Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. Sec., J. E. 
Jordan, 214 Marsh Place Bldg. 


KANSAS—W ichita—Wichita A. C. M. Sec., 


M. E. Garrison, First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


KENTUCKY—Lexington—Lexington C. M. 


A. Sec., E. M. McGarry, Short & Mill 
Sts., 505-506 Security Trust Bldg. 
Louisville—Louisville C. M. A. Sec., S. J. 
Schneider, Speed Bldg., 333 Guthrie St.; 
Asst. Sec., H. M. Kessler, Speed Bldg., 333 
Guthrie St. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans—New Orleans 


C. M. A. Sec.-Mgr., C. G. Cobb, 1007 
Queen and Crescent Bldg., Camp St. and 
Natchez Place. 

Shreveport—Shreveport Wholesale C. M. 
A. Sec.-Mgr., John A. B. Smith, P. O. Box 
371. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. 


M. Sec. & Exec. Mgr., Ira L. Morningstar, 
301 W. Redwood St.; Asst. Sec., G. J. 
Lochner, 301 W. Redwood St. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston—Boston C. M. 


A. Sec., Joseph M. Paul, 38 Chauncy St. 

S pring field—Western Mass. A. C. M. Mgr., 
H. E. Morton, 616 State Bldg. 

W orcester—Worcester County A. C. M. 
Sec., A. M. Pierce, 207 Main St. 
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MICHIGAN—Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. 


Sec., O. A. Montgomery, 1282 First Nat'l 
Bank Bldg. 

Flint—Flint Saginaw Valley A. C. M. Sec.- 
Mgr., H. E. Rachar, 308 Paterson Bldg. 
Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids A. C. M. 
Sec., Edw. De Groot, 602 Assn. of Com- 
merce Bldg. 

Jackson—Jackson A. C. M. Sec. & Treas., 
J. H. Acton, I. M. Dach Co. 
Kalamazoo—Credit Assn. of Southwestern 
Mich. Sec.-Mgr., Ralph H. Johns, 306 
Commerce Bldg. 

Lansing—Lansing A. C. M. Sec., Lee H. 
Vaughn, Dudley Paper Co., 740 E. Shia- 
wasse St. 

Saginaw-Bay City—Northeastern Mich. 
Assn. Credit Men Sec., O. T. Pelletier, 
Tanner & Daily, Bay City, Mich. 


MINNESOTA—Dulxth—Duluth- Superior 


District Credit Assn. Sec., E. G. Robie, 
501 Christie Bldg. 
Minneapolis—Minneapolis A. C. M. Sec.- 
Treas., H. S. Holbrook, 420 Rand Tower. 
St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. Sec., T. E. 
Reynolds, 801 Guardian Bldg. 


MISSOURI—Kansas City—Kansas City A. C. 


M. Sec., C. L. Davies, 912 Baltimore Ave. 
St. Joseph—St. Joseph A. C. M. Sec., L. 
D. Hawley, Smith Bros. Mfg. Co. 

St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. Sec., Treas. 
& Mgr., Orville Livingston, 800 Commer- 
cial Bldg. 


MONTANA — Billings — Montana-Wyoming 


Assn. of Credit Men Sec.-Mgr., M. J. 
Davies, 411 Stapleton Bldg. 

Great Falls—Northern Montana A. C. M. 
Mgr., F. E. McDonnell, Box 1784. 
Helena—Helena A. C. M. Sec., A. M. 
Holter, Holter Hdw. Co. 


NEBRASKA—Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. 


Sec.-Treas., Guy C. Harris, P.O. Box 1039. 
Omaha—Omaha A. C. M. Sec., G. P. 
Horn, 15th and Harney Sts. 


NEW JERSEY—Newark—New Jersey A. C. 


M. Sec.-Mgr., Wm. H. Whitney, 17 Wil- 
liam St. 
Trenton—Central Jersey Division, New 
Jersey A. C. M. Mgr., F. E. McKenzie, 229 
E. Hanover St. 


NEW YORK—Albany—Eastern New York 


Assn. of Cr. Men Sec., Charles V. Legge, 
John T. D. Blackburn, Inc., 129 Water St. 
Binghamton—Binghamton A. C. M. Sec., 
Bess R. Havens, 66 Chenango St. 
Buffalo—Credit Assn. of Western N. Y. 
Sec.-Treas., Ira B. Johnson, 544-52 Ger- 
rans Bldg. 

Elmira—Elmira A. C. M. Sec., F. H. 
Jeffers, Robinson Bldg.; Treasurer, J. T. 
Skeels, First Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Jamestown—Jamestown A. C. M. Sec., L. 
M. Vaughn, 210 Cherry St. 

New York—New York C, M. A. Sec., W. 
W. Orr, 468 Fourth Ave.; Asst. Sec., J. F. 
Otis, 468 Fourth Ave. 

Rochester—The Rochester A. C. M. Exec. 
Sec., T. E. McCallion, 34 State St. 
Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. M. Sec., Stanley 
R. Barker, 208 Herald Bldg. 

Utica—Utica A. C. M. Sec.-Mgr., Harmon 
R. Eggers, 36-39 Martin Bldg. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Charlotte—Carolina 


A. C. M. Sec., E. C. Fearrington, 306 
Commercial Bk. Bldg. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Fargo—Fargo-Moor- 


head A. C. M. Sec.-Mgr., J. N. Jensen, 
6014 Broadway, 
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Grand Forks—Grand Forks A. C. M. Sec.- 
Treas., A. K. Vary, Grand Forks Mercan- 
tile. 


OHIO—Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. Sec.- 
Genl. Mgr., John L. Richey, Temple Bar 
Bldg., Asst. Sec., S. S. Scull, Temple Bar 
Bldg. 

Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. Sec., Hugh 
Wells, 410 Leader Bldg. 

Columbus—The Credit Ass’n of Central 
Ohio Mgr., Wm. G. Hills, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Sec., Leo J. 
Bouchard, 40 Hamiel Bldg., Fifth & Lud- 
low Sts. 

Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Sec., Geo. B. 
Cole, 622 Madison Ave. 
Youngstown—The Youngstown A. C. M. 
Sec., O. E. Johnson, Mahoning Bank Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA—Obklahoma City—Oklahoma 
Wholesale C. M. A. Sec.,_ E. E. Barbee, 
901 Cotton-Grain Exchange Bldg. 
Tulsa—Tulsa C. M. A., Inc., Sec.-Mgr., C. 
L. Teale, 3rd & Boston Sts. 


OREGON—Portland—Portland A. C. M. 
Exec. Sec., James E. Breed, 471 Pittock 
Block; Gen. Mgr., E. W. Johnson, 471 
Pittock Block. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown—Lehigh Val- 
ley-Berks Credit Assn., Inc., Exec. Sec.- 
Mgr., J. H. J. Reinhard, 501 Hunsicker 
Bldg. 

Altoona—The C. A. of Western Pa. Dist. 
Mgr., P. A. Kerin, 1413 11th Ave. 
Harrisburg—Harrisburg A. C. M. Sec., 
Earl Glace, Devine & Yungel Shoe Mfg. 
Co., 16th & Elm Sts. 

Johnstown—Credit Assn. of Western Pa. 
District’ Mgr., S. I. Lasner, 634 Swank 
Bldg. 

New Castle—New Castle A. C. M. Sec.- 
Treas., Ralph A. Cooper, 17 East North 
St. 

Philadel phia—Philadelphia A. C. M. Sec.- 
Treas., Samuel Ardron, Jr., 220 So. 16th 
St., Cunard Bldg. 

Pittsburgh—Credit Assn. of Western Pa. 
Exec. Mgr., H. M. Oliver, 9th St., Penn 
Ave., Westinghouse Bldg. 
Uniontown—Credit Assn. of Western Pa. 
District Mgr., F. W. Mosier, 704 Second 
Natl. Bank Bldg. 

W ilkes-Barre—W ilkes-Barre A. C. M. Sec., 
Geo. H. McDonnell, 606 Brooks Bldg. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Maznila Association 
of Credit Men, Inc. (P. I.), Sec.-Treas., 
Th. Meyer, P. O. Box 882. 

RHODE ISLAND—Providence—Rhode Is- 
land A. C. M. Exec. Sec.-Mgr., Chas. E. 
Austin, Jr., 87 Weybosset St. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Sioux Falls—Sioux Falls 
A. C. M. Sec., W. J. Warren, care Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. 

TENNESSEE—C hattanooga—Chattanooga A. 
C. M. Sec., Clarence H. McCollum, Suite 
1115, Hamilton Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. Sec.-Mgr., 
W. A. DeGroat, 504 New Sprankle Bldg., 
508 Union Ave. 

Memphis—Memphis A. C. M. Sec., E. C. 
Correll, 206 Randolph Bldg.; Asst. Sec., 
Miss G. E. Hess, P. O. Box 344. 

TEXAS—Austin—Austin Wholesale C. M. 
A. Sec.-Mgr., H. C. Barnhart, P. O. Box 
1016. 

Dallas—Dallas Wholesale C. M. A. Sec.- 
Mgr., M. L. Barnett, Adjustment & Credit 
Interchange Bur., 322 Santa Fe Bldg. 

El Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. Sec., J. C. 





Fraser, 620 Caples Bldg. 
Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. Sec., 
C. O. Baker, P. O. Box 1584. 
Houston—Houston A. C. M. Sec., Morris 
D. Meyer, 433 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

San Antonio—San Antonio Wholesale C. 
M. A. Sec., H. A. Hirshberg, 1619 Alamo 
Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

Waco—Waco A. C. M. Sec.-Treas., E. G. 
Lilly, Citizens Natl. Bank. 

UTAH—Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain Assn. 
Cr. M. Sec.-Mgr., Robert Peel, 1411-17 
Walker Bank Bldg. 

VIRGINIA—Bristol—Bristol A. C. M. Sec., 
Geo. D. Helms, P. O. Box 333. 
Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. M. Sec.- 
Treas., S. H. Wood, Lynch Bldg. 
Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. M. 
Sec., M. P. Hardy, 319 Citizens Bank 
Bldg. 

Richmond—Richmond A. C. M. Sec., J. P. 
Abernethy, 305 Travelers Bldg.; Asst. 
Sec., S. R. Howard, 305 Travelers Bldg. 
Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Sec., H. W. 
Hobson, Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 

WASHINGTON — Bellingham — Bellingham 
A. C. M. Sec., W. F. Fisher, First Nat'l 
Bk. Bldg. 

Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. Mgr., C. P. 
King, 7th floor, Alaska Bldg. 
Spokane—Spokane Merchants Assn. Sec., 
J. D. Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg.; Asst. Sec., 
F. A. Stolz, 718 Realty Bldg. 
Tacoma—Tacoma A. C. M. Sec., Edw. B. 
Lung, Tacoma Bldg. (Box 1346). 

WEST VIRGINIA—Bluefield—Bluefield A. 
C. M. Sec.-Treas., Clyde B. Smith, Box 
449. 

Charleston—Charleston A. C. M. Sec., Ira 
W. Belcher, Rm. 400, 804 Quarrier St. 
Clarksburg—Central W. Va. Credit & Ad- 
just. Bureau Sec., U. R. Hoffman, 410 
Union Nat'l Bldg. 

Huntington—Tri-State A. C. M. Sec., C. 
C. Harrold, 228 First Huntington Nat'l 
Bk. Bldg. 
Parkersburg—Parkersburg-Marietta A. C. 
M. Sec., J. W. Wandling, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. 

W heeling—Wheeling A. C. M. Sec., E. K. 
Pfeil, 913 Hawley Bldg. 

WISCONSIN—Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac 

A. C. M. Sec., Leo N. Richter, P. O. Box 

213. 

Green Bay—Northern Wisconsin-Michigan 

A. C. M. Sec., R. C. Creviston, Room 200, 

Northern Bldg. 

Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. C. M. Sec., 

Jas. G. Romer, 632-646 The Milwaukee 

Gas Light Co. Bldg. 

Oshkosh—Central Wisconsin A. C. M. 

Sec., Chas. D. Breon, 311 First Nat'l Bank 

Bldg. 


Chicago A. C. M. in 
Merchandise Mart 


The twenty-first floor of the world’s 
largest office building, the Merchandise 
Mart, is to be the new home of The Chi- 
cago Association of Credit Men. The 
move, expected to be accomplished be- 
tween Christmas and New Year's, will 
permit all of the departments of the 
Association to be housed under one 
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roof, thus speeding up service to mem- 
bers and saving time, previously lost in 
supervising scattered departments. 

It was the desire of the Board of Di- 
rectors to be of greater service to the 
business houses within its territory that 
was responsible for the increased fa- 
cilities. The new quarters in the Mer- 
chandise Mart will permit a continuance 
of the expansion program which has 
been deemed advisable to meet increased 
needs of business. In the Mart are lo- 
cated some 1,800 firms, wholesalers and 
manufacturers’ representatives, for the 
most part, handling nearly 4,000 lines 
of goods, and distributing them through 
channels thoroughly familiar to the per- 
sonnel of various departments of the 
Association. 


Service that 
is service 


The idea behind the N. A. C. M. and 
its service departments finds expression 
in a recent editorial in Pittsburgh’s 
weekly bulletin which declares that 
“every credit file should contain ample 
justification for the opening of an ac- 
count. It should also show periodically 
that the account has the right to remain 
on the books. 

“There never was a failure that some- 
where ‘along the line efficient, de- 
pendable credit service, intelligently 
interpreted, would not have flashed the 
danger signals sufficiently in advance to 
have reduced if not avoided loss alto- 
gether. The vital question is not why 
did your customer fail, but why was he 
your customer when he did fail? 

“If the estimates of the preventable 
credit losses sustained by American 
business are even approximately correct, 
they amount to vastly more than is ex- 
pended for the data used for controlling 
its credits; meaning, of course, that 
whether the Credit Department has 
access to and uses adequate credit 
services or not, it pays for them in the 
end. No single service procurable is 
comparable to that which gives an ac- 
curate picture of a debtor's paying 
record, especially if available at regular 
intervals and if the experiences are 
known to be of a given date. 

“Your Association is the only medi- 
um through which such service can be 
procured. In addition, the Association 
office is not only the clearing house for 
ledger information but is a reservoir 
through which the Credit Departments 
of its entire membership can be drawn 
upon for assistance in the solution of 
unusual problems.” 
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Answers to 


= 


SS 


credit BA 


-questions 


Conducted by E. B. Moran 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest, are printed regularly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 
garding legal rights and liabilities. 
Such advice should be obtained from 
an attorney to whom all the facts 
should be stated. When such inquir- 
ies are received, information is fur- 
nished only as to the general principle 
of law involved. 


Bulk Sales Act 


Q. If we sell goods on credit to an 
individual over a period of years and he 
incorporates without any notice to us, 
have we any recourse to collect the 
money owed us by the individual from 
the assets of the corporation? 


A. Yes. Under the New York State 
Law, a corporation is a distinct entity 
and when an individual sells his assets 
in their entirety to a corporation without 
any notice to creditors, the transaction 
comes under the Bulk Sales Act, and the 
purchasing corporation holds the assets 
as a receiver for the creditors to the ex- 
tent of their claim. 


Checks 

Q. If a check given in payment for 
goods bought, is held unde posited by the 
seller for one week and at the expira- 
tion of the week and before the check 
is presented for payment, the bank upon 
which it is drawn closes, can the seller 
obtain another check from the purchaser 
on the ground of the worthlessness of 
the first check? 


A. Ordinarily no. The Uniform Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law, adopted with 
minor variations by every state as well 
as Alaska, District of Columbia, Hawaii 
and the Philippine Islands, requires pres- 
entation for payment within a reasonable 
time. 


What constitutes a reasonable time is 
a matter of judicial interpretation in 
whatever state the case is brought and 
the opinions on this are so varied that 


-we would suggest consulting an attorney 


in your own state, when confronted with 
such a situation in your state. 
In a recent decision handed down by 
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the Supreme Court of Mass., the court 
held that when a check was mailed from 
Boston to Plymouth on the tenth of 
the month, and not presented at the Ply- 
mouth Bank for collection until the 
15th, the payee was negligent in pre- 
senting it, and could not recover from 
the purchaser when the U. S. Govern- 
ment authorities took the banks over on 
the morning of the 15th. The facts in- 
dicated that the check would have been 
paid if presented for payment before 
the close of business on the 14th. 

It was further held that a person re- 
ceiving a check at a distance from the 
place of payment must forward it to that 
place by U. S. mail or other recognized 
method on the next business day. The 
party receiving it for collection must 
then present it for payment on the fol- 
lowing business day, otherwise the 
holder must bear any loss sustained. 

The one day rule has been held 
reasonable in several other jurisdictions, 
so that due diligence is necessary at all 
times when presenting a check for pay- 
ment. 


Pooled accounts 


Q. What is meant by “pooled ac- 
counts” ? 

A. “Pooled accounts” is simply an- 
other term for a form of adjustment of 
a debtor’s past due obligations, which 
is frequently experienced and handled 
by the Adjustment Bureaus of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, to 
enable a dealer or other debtor to adjust 
his or her obligations without court 
procedure or liquidation and to afford 
that dealer or debtor a chance for re- 
habilitation. The term “pooled ac- 
counts” is commonly used in the case 
of individuals. 

The debtor brings all his bills to the 
Association, Bureau or an attorney, to- 
gether with an accounting of his wages 
or income and a statement of needs for 
living expenses, or if a commercial ac- 
count, his operating expenses. 

The difference between the income 
and the living or operating expenses is 
then turned over to the bureau or attor- 
ney to be divided up, share and share 
alike, among the creditors at periodic 
intervals. 

The forming of a “‘credit pool’’ to re- 
ceive such payments in a lump sum and 
allocate the money among the creditors 
is similar to the process followed by 
creditors committees in case of business 
enterprises which are in difficulties, but 
which can pay out if given time, and 
not forced into bankruptcy by impatient 
creditors or collectors. 
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The operation of such ‘credit pools,” 
or “creditors committees” to administer 
the affairs of a debtor are only possible 
with the complete cooperation and agree- 
ment of all creditors. 


Salesman's list 


Q. Is there any possible way of ob- 
taining the return of a list of customers 


" held by a former salesman? 


A. Numerous controversies involving 
the use of the names of customers and 
prospects have been brought before our 
various courts. The law on this subject 
has been thoroughly adjudicated. It is 
well established that a list. of this kind 
is valuable property which neither an 
employer nor a salesman may wrong- 
fully use without incurring liability. 

In discussing the liability of an em- 
ployer for converting a salesman’s list 
of customers and prospects, it is advis- 
able to emphasize the fact that where 
a representative is employed on a 
straight salary basis, the employer is 
absolute owner of the list devised or 
compiled while the employee is carrying 
on the pursuit for which he is paid. 

Where a salesman is employed on a 
salary and commission, or commission, 
the employer is the absolute owner of a 
list of names collected by the employee, 
providing a contract exists between the 
two persons to the effect that the title 
of such property shall remain in posses- 
sion of the employer both before and 
after the relation of employer and em- 
ployee is terminated. 

On the other hand, a salesman who 
is employed on a straight commission 
basis may have exclusive ownership of a 
compilation of names which he makes. 

We are not certain of the intent of 
your question. This answer is a gen- 
erally accepted rule. If you ask as a 
matter of general information, we be- 
lieve the same is answered. However, 
if you have such a problem, we suggest 
the facts pertaining to the same be pre- 
sented in detail to your attorney for 
consideration, decision or action. 


Bugs to Burn 
“You see that old boy over there? 
He thinks in terms of millions.”’ 
“He doesn’t look to me like a finan- 
cier.”” 
“He isn’t. He’s a bacteriologist.” 
—Karikaturen. 


True Enough 
Jack: “Why cannot a deaf man be 
legally convicted ?”’ 
Jill: “Because it is unlawful to con- 
demn a man without a hearing.” 
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A Correction 

Old Subscriber: “I have called to ask 
you to correct a mistake in your report 
of a speech by Mr. Bloggs, the Inde- 
pendent candidate, in your this week’s 
issue. 

Editor of Weekly Hustler: “Do you 
represent Mr. Bloggs?” 

Old Subscriber: “No. I was the 
voice from the back of the hall which 
you reported incorrectly as shouting ‘It’s 
a lie!’ What I really said was ‘You're 
a liar’.”’ 


50c An Hour 
Traveler: ‘How much is my bill?” 
Clerk: “What room?” 
Traveler: “I slept on the billiard- 
table.” 
Clerk: ‘‘Fifty cents an hour.” 


Pioneers 
y and traditions 


(Cont. fom p. 21) provided some new 
ideas that had become important to the 
Association's progress. A committee ap- 
pointed for the special task of inquiring 
into the matter in which insurance com- 
panies had taken care of their contracts 
with sufferers in the San Francisco dis- 
aster, offered its report and it proved to 
be so complete and so judiciously ar- 
ranged, that copies were in demand for 
several years. Though the Association’s 
income was still meager, its income and 
outgo were found in balance upon re- 
port of the Treasurer to this convention. 


The membership had reached a total 
of 8647, Associations had been added 
at Newark, Lexington and Montgomery. 
The only occasion for a formal ballot in 
an election to the President’s office oc- 
curred at the Chicago convention. Mr. 
F. M. Gettys of Louisville and T. P. 
Robbins of Cleveland were nominated 
for the Presidency; the debate ran high 
but was devoid of any unpleasantness. 
Mr. Gettys won by a small margin, 
George R. Barclay of St. Louis, one of 
the Association’s pioneers, was elected 
first Vice-President, and D. S. Ludlum 
of Philadelphia, second Vice-President. 
A new figure now appeared on the Na- 
tional staff, W. W. Orr, who became 
identified with the Association’s publica- 
tions and has remained a well-known 
personage in Association circles. 


The gathering financial clouds were 
distinctly perceived at this convention, 
and a special Committee on Currency 
was authorized and appointed. 

The spectacular climax was rapidly 
approaching. Sources of money supply 
abroad had dried up, the over-expanded 


condition of some of the banks and 
trust companies was vividly apparent, 
confidence was ebbing, the hoard- 
ing of currency ‘started, and on an 
eventful day in October, 1907, the 
Knickerbocker Trust Co. of New York 
City, with 17,000 depositors and thirty- 
five millions of demand deposits, closed 
its doors. Other institutions were im- 
mediately importuned by crowds for de- 
posit withdrawals; this led to the closing 
of other banks and trust companies, with 
fifty-seven millions of demand deposits. 
On October 24, the whirlwind centered 
in the Stock Exchange. Prices began 
to melt away, interest was boosted to 
125%, pandemonium reigned, the panic 
was on, and disorderly liquidation would 
have taken a much larger toll had not 


‘monetary relief been arranged by a 


prominent private banker. 








if 


you have liked these five 
articles on N.A.C.M. history— 
and there are more to come 
—let us know whether you 
would care to have them com- 
piled into a booklet at the 
publication cost of 50 cents. 
We've had several requests 
already. If enough are re- 
ceived we can go ahead with 
this idea. 








Small business, that was in no wise 
responsible for this disaster, was now 
switled into the vortex, the last month 
of 1907 showed larger commercial 
losses than had occurred in the same 
period of the previous year. The situa- 
tion was carefully reviewed by the Di- 
rectors of the National Association at 
their winter meeting. Governed by the 
real nature of conditions the following 
declaration was adopted and broadcast: 


“Resolved, that the Association call on all 
of its members to Mages one another in 
an effort to restore the confidence of the 
people so unnecessarily shaken at the mo- 
ment, and to urge upon everyone the neces- 
sity for upholding business interests by 
depositing their moneys now as in the past 
in the banks of their respective towns and 
cities, to the end that it may be used for 
its legitimate purposes, viz., the carrying 
out of the vast business of the country and 
to restore confidence in the solvency and 
and prosperity of the nation.” 


This was a straight-from-the-shoulder 
blow at hoarding. 
The Currency Committee authorized 
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at the previous convention had for its 
Chairman James G. Cannon of New 
York, and was in the full swing of its. 
work when the final year of this cycle 
opened. Congress was concerned over 
the banking and currency defects re- 
vealed by the recent panic. Senator 
Aldrich and Mr. Vreeland of the House, 
collaborated on possible remedies, and to 
meet the dangers of another currency 
famine put through Congress a unique 
remedial measure known as the Emer- 
gency Currency Act. 

Senator Aldrich was apparently anx- 
ious to bring about a new banking and 
currency system, one that would fit in 
with modern needs and that there might 
be back of the attempt comprehensive 
and world-wide knowledge, the Senator 
secured a measure for the appointment 
of a Monetary Commission that would 
research through the world and codify 
its findings on banking and currency 
systems. 

The various departments of the Na- 
tional Association were proceeding un- 
der full pressure. Fire insurance was a 
live subject in the Association’s pro- 
gram. The protection of credit was still 
loose in some of its joints, and every 
danger was frankly treated in the various 
discussions and recommendations of 
these days. The guarantee of bank de- 
posits appeared at this time as a public 
policy in the constitution of a new State, 
Oklahoma. W. A. Prendergast of New 
York made a real contribution to credit 
literature in writing a book titled, 
“Credit and its Uses.” Removing the 
dangers of fictitious names in the op- 
eration of business enterprises became a 
new legislative policy. Kentucky and 
New Jersey enacted laws regulating the 
practice. 

The convention of 1908 met in Den- 
ver. It was a notable meeting, with 
unique entertainment.and interesting dis- 
cussions. The membership had attained 
9791, an increase of 3730 in four years. 
Sixty-six local associations were on the 
firing line. The Currency Committee 
made an interesting report; business 
conditions were canvassed and found to 
have receded because of the 1907 panic. 
A fundamental soundness was discov- 
ered, however, and signs of recuperation. 

Mr. Gettys was re-elected President, 
F. H. McAdow of Chicago, first Vice- 
President, and W. A. Given of Pitts- 
burgh, second Vice-President. The cycle 
closed with the Association showing not 
the least sign of strain, and, to the con- 
trary, revealing brain and brawn made 
stronger by the test and more able than 
ever to carry on its destinies. 
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CLAIMS FOR SALESMAN’S COMMIS- 
SIONS. ACCORD AND SATISFACTION. 
EVIDENCE. (N. Y.) 

The plaintiff, employed by defendant as 
estimator and salesman from July 11, 1930, 
to April 7, 1932, brought this action to re- 
cover for commissions alleged to have been 
earned during that period and in part un- 
paid. Plaintiff testified that under the terms 
of his employment he was to receive four 
per cent of the gross volume of business ob- 
tained by him where he prepared the estimate 
and secured the business. If another sales- 
man secured the business and the plaintiff 
performed the estimating or if the plaintiff 
secured the business and other salesmen per- 
formed the estimating, commissions were to 
be equally divided between them. The plain- 
tiff was to receive a drawing account of 
$433.32, later reduced to $390 per month, 
payable bi-monthly. Defendant's evidence was 
to the effect that, under the agreement, plain- 
tiff was only entitled to one-half commission 
on business secured outside of the Borough 
of Manhattan and that by drawing account 
and advances he had been paid more than 
the commissions he had earned. The parties 
waived a jury and the court directed a ver- 
dict in favor of plaintiff for $3,699.54. 

Held that the evidence clearly established 
an accord and satisfaction of plaintiff's claim. 
On April 7th, plaintiff accepted a check for 
$390, signed for the defendant by C. A. 
Jordan and Mrs. Smith. The check on its 
face is marked “Final—$390." When de- 
livered to plaintiff, it was endorsed in type, 
“Payment in full for commissions earned or 
to be earned and/or all claims to date,” to 
which the plaintiff added, “Also subject to 
Mr. Broderick’s letter‘of April 7, 1932,” and 
signed his name. The letter so referred to 
was dictated and signed by plaintiff on April 
7th in the office of defendant and by him 
placed on the desk of Jordan, the defendant's 
district manager. It reads: ‘This communi- 
cation will serve to acknowledge receipt of 
check in the amount of $390 as of April 7th, 
which I am compelled to receive under pro- 
test subject to adjustment of my account. 
(Signed) J. F. Broderick.” Plaintiff's testi- 
mony to the effect that the check of April 
7th was received by him only in payment of 
salary for the month of April is conclusively 
refuted by the written evidence. The plain- 
tiff's acceptance of a check bearing the en- 
dorsement that it was in full payment of 
“commissions earned or to be earned’ is 
entirely inconsistent with his present claim 
that the check was intended as salary for the 
month of April. From his letter, written on 
the same day, it also appears that he must 
have been aware that the check was tendered 
in satisfaction of any claim he might have 
for commissions and not as salary. Other- 
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wise, he would not have stated that he was 
“compelled” to receive it and that he did so 
“under protest.” Having accepted the check 
on the express condition that it was in satis- 
faction of a bona fide controversy then ex- 
isting between the parties, the plaintiff could 
not use the check and disregard the condi- 
tion. Judgment reversed, and judgment di- 
rected for defendant. Broderick v. Keasbey 
& Mattison Co. N. Y. App. Div., 1st Dept. 
Decided November 3, 1933. 


CONDITIONAL SALES CONTRACT. 
AUTOMOBILE. DEFAULT IN PAYMENT. 
REPOSSESSION BY VENDOR WITHOUT 
NOTICE TO VENDEE. PERSONAL 
PROPERTY IN CAR. TRESPASS. (N. C.) 

Held that, where the purchaser of an au- 
tomobile signs a conditional sales contract 
stipulating that the seller or his assignee may 
repossess and sell the car without notice upon 
default in the payment of the purchase price 
according to the terms of the agreement, the 
seller or his assignee may exercise the right 
to repossess after default if repossession does 
not involve a civil trespass, but where the 
car is parked on a street by the purchaser 
and contains personal belongings of the pur- 
chaser, the repossession of the car without 
notice involves a civil trespass in the carry- 
ing away of such personal belongings of the 
purchaser. The purchaser in his suit for such 
trespass, although he may be entitled to com- 
pensatory damages, is not entitled to recover 
punitive damages. Narron v. Holleman 
Chevrolet Company et al. N.C. Supreme Ct. 
Decided October 11, 1933. 


CONDITIONAL SALES CONTRACT. 
AUTOMOBILE. DEFAULT BY VENDEE. 
REPOSSESSION AND SALE BY VENDOR. 
RIGHT TO RETENTION OF MORE 
THAN CONTRACT PRICE. (D. C.) 

The Willifords purchased an automobile 
from the Owens Motor Company. The 
balance of the purchase price was to be pay- 
able in monthly instalments of $37.00. The 
purchasers executed and delivered to the 
seller a conditional sales agreement, in which 
it was provided that title to the automobile 
should remain in the seller until the entire 
purchase price should be paid, and that upon 
default in the payment of any monthly instal- 
ment the seller might repossess the automo- 
bile. When the Cereit defaulted in their 
payments, the car was repossessed by the 
seller and sold. The amount realized from 
the sale, plus the payments theretofore made 
by the defaulting buyers, exceeded by $87.02 
the price the defaulting buyers originally 
agreed to pay. The court below entered 
judgment in that amount. The seller con- 
tends that he was entitled under the contract, 
because of the buyers’ default, to retain as 
liquidated damages for the use of the auto- 
mobile all payments theretofore made. The 
first of three provisions in the contract au- 
thorizes the retaking of the chattel by the 
seller and its redemption by the buyer within 
five days by the payment of the “unpaid 
balance and the expense of retaking.” If not 
redeemed, the seller is authorized to make 
such disposition of the chattel as he may 
“deem fit” and retain payments theretofore 
made as liquidated damages. The second 
provision is that the chattel may be sold 
“and the proceeds * * * shall be credited 
upon the amount unpaid hereunder”; and 
under the third provision, without selling the 
chattel, there may be credited “upon the un- 
paid amount” the “fair market value” of the 
chattel; and in either event, the buyer agrees 
“to pay the balance forthwith.” 

Held that the second and third provisions 
in the contract clearly indicate that it was 
not contemplated that the seller should retain 
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more than the contract price, plus expenses. 
Had the parties intended that the first pro- 
vision should authorize the retention of all 
payments, whether the balance due was less 
or more than the then value of the chattel, 
consistency would have required the second 
and third provisions to authorize, in addition 
to the repossession of the chattel, the collec- 
tion of the full purchase price. Judgment 
affirmed. Owens Motor Co. Inc. v. Williford 
et al. D. C. Ct. of Appeals. Decided No- 
vember 6, 1933. 


BREACH OF WARRANTY. TYPE- 
WRITTEN PROVISIONS AS CONTROL- 
LING IN CONTRACT. (GA.) 

The Saranac Corporation sued Duke on 
two promissory notes aggregating $3,000, 
alleging that they represented the balance due 
on the purchase price of a machine manu- 
factured by it. Duke filed a plea of partial 
failure of consideration, A another by 
which he sought to recover damages for 
Saranac’s breach of warranty or guaranty. 
The trial court sustained the first plea and 
rejected the second, giving judgment in 
favor of Saranac for $800. Saranac and 
Duke appeal. Duke and Saranac entered 
into a contract which provides: “The ma- 
chinery herein specified is guaranteed by us 
to be well made. If any parts of said ma- 
chinery fail through defect in workmanship 
or material within one year this company 
will replace such defective parts, * * * . 
This company will not be liable for damages 
or delays caused by such defective material 
or workmanship, and its liability is expressly 
limited to the replacing of parts failing 
through defect in workmanship or material. 
If a breach of warranty is claimed, the Sara- 
nac Corporation shall have the right to take 
back the property and the damages shall be 
limited to repayment of the purchase price.” 
There was typewritten above the printed 
form of contract the following: “We will 
guarantee the machine to operate successfully 
on the work for which it is intended, and 
will make the blank like sample submitted at 
the rate of 80 per minute.” 

Held that the word “guaranty” is a col- 
lateral undertaking against some future de- 
fault, whereas the word “warranty” is an 
undertaking “in presenti as well as in fu- 
turo, against the defect, or for the quantity 
or quality contemplated by the parties in the 
subject matter of the contract.” But as those 
words are frequently used interchangeably, 
where the undertaking is a warranty, as it is 
here, it will be construed as such, even 
though referred to as a guaranty. Typewrit- 
ten portions of the contract prevail over in- 
consistent printed provisions but both portions 
are to be considered as a whole and given 
effect insofar as they are consistent with each 
other. That part of the printed form which 
limits liability for defects in workmanship or 
material clearly had no reference to the lia- 
bility assumed in the typewritten warranty. 
The plea of partial failure of consideration 
was based upon the claim that the machine 
failed to poe liners as rapidly as Saranac 
warranted it should. The typewritten war- 
ranty prevails over the printed form. The 
trial court rightly submitted to the jury the 
plea of partial failure of consideration. The 
stricken pleas sought additional credits for 
an auxiliary machine bought elsewhere by 
Duke to carry on his business. These out- 
lays were not specifically allowable as separate 
and additional items of damage. Judgment 
affirmed. Saranac Automatic Machine Corp. 
v. Duke. U.S. C. C. A. Sth Cir. (Ga.) 
Decided November 9, 1933. 


MOTOR TRUCK. IMPLIED WAR- 
RANTY OF FITNESS. SECTION 96, 
SUBD. 4, PERSONAL PROPERTY LAW. 
APPLICABILITY. PROCEDURE. (N. Y.) 

Plaintiff has recovered a judgment of 
$1745 against defendant for breach of an 
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implied warranty of fitness for the particular 
purpose for which defendant knew plaintiff 
purchased a “Model 37 B Selden truck,” the 
purchase being effected by the usual written 
contract of sale, in which plaintiff directed 
defendant to enter his order for the truck 
under its trade name, as above set forth, and 
defendant accepted the order. The contract 
also contained the following: ‘“‘It is mutually 
agreed that there are no agreements or con- 
ditions pertaining to this order not stated 
herein.” 

Held that subdivision 4 of Section 96 of 
the Personal Property Law provides, “In the 
case of a contract to sell or a sale of a 
specified article under its patent or other 
trade name, there is no implied warranty as 
to its fitness for any particular purpose.” It 
is clear that this was such a contract, and it 
follows that there is no implied warranty of 
fitness of the truck for any particular purpose 
to be inferred from it. There is no proo 
or claim in the case at bar that the truck 
was unmerchantable, so as to bring it within 
the provisions of the exception of the statute 
as to merchantable quality. The case was 
tried and submitted upon an improper theory. 
The judgment can not be sustained upon 
the proofs, and must be reversed. The Court 
can not dismiss the complaint, defendant hav- 
ing omitted to move at the close of the case 
for a dismissal of the complaint or for a 
direction of a verdict. A new trial must 
therefore be ordered. Judgment reversed and 
a new trial granted. Colella v. Smith-Fred- 
enburg Corporation. N. Y. App. Div., 4th 
Dept. Decided November 10, 1933. 


TRANSFER BY DEBTOR IN ALLEGED 
FRAUD OF CREDITORS. NON-COM- 
PLIANCE WITH BULK SALES ACT. 
EQUITY ACTION TO SET ASIDE TRANS- 
FER. POWER OF FEDERAL COURT TO 
APPOINT RECEIVER PENDENTE LITE. 
(N. Y.) 

The suit is in equity by a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy to set aside an alleged fraudulent 
conveyance by the bankrupt, Louis Cohn. 
The trustee has made a motion, on notice to 
the defendants, for appointment of a receiver 

ndente lite of the assets alleged to have 

en transferred. The facts shown by plain- 
tiff’s affidavit are that the bankrupt had 
formerly conducted business under the name 
of Fulton Manufacturing Company, and that 
in February 1931 Simon & Cohn, Inc. gave 
him notice of a claim based on breach of 
contract. Summons in a suit by Simon & 
Cohn, Inc. was served on April 28th, 1931. 
Meanwhile in March 1931 the defendant 
corporation, Fulton Uniform Co., Inc., was 
organized by the bankrupt and two relatives. 
All the assets of the bankrupt were trans- 
ferred to this new company, for no con- 
sideration other than that all the capital stock 
was issued to bankrupt’s son at the bank- 
rupt’s direction. There was no inventory, 
list of creditors or notice to creditors, as re- 
quired under the New York Bulk Sales Act. 
The bankrupt was made president and is still 
in charge of the business. Simon & Cohn, 
Inc., later recovered ony age against the 
bankrupt for $11,169.99 for breach of con- 
tract. In April 1933 the bankrupt filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, _listin 
Simon & Cohn, Inc., as his only creditor an 
showing no assets. The trustee in bank- 
ruptcy then commenced the present suit, ask- 
ing that the transfer of assets by the bankrupt 
set aside as a conveyance in fraud of 
creditors. Defendants filed answer admitting 
most of the allegations in the bill but deny- 
ing that the conveyance was a fraudulent 
one. Defendants submit that the court has 
no power to appoint a receiver in a case of 
this sort, since it falls under none of the New 
York statutes providing for the appointment 
of a receiver of a corporation. 
Held that this is a total misconception. 


In a suit.in equity in the federal courts, the 
power to appoint a receiver is wholly inde- 
nme of state statutes. Where suit is 
rought to set aside a transfer in fraud of 
creditors, a court of equity has power on 
proper showing to appoint a receiver to pre- 
serve the property during pendency of the 
suit. The suit may be by a judgment cred- 
itor or a trustee in bankruptcy. The plain- 
tiff has made a proper showing in this case, 
which is of a familiar type of fraudulent 
conveyance, and plaintiff's prospects of suc- 
cess at the trial are strong. Based on the 
past conduct of the bankrupt, the plaintiff's 
fears that the property may be dissipated by 
the time he obtains a decree are not ground- 
less. Application for appointment of a re- 
ceiver granted. Greenthal, as Trustee v. 
Fulton Uniform Co., Inc. et al. U.S. Dist. 
Ct., So. Dist. of N. Y. Decided November 
15, 1933. 


Apologies to Mr. Hellman 
and to the Chicago A. C. M. 

The item on page 26 of the Novem- 
ber issue under the title of “Collect- 
ability of Old Accounts,” by Mr. M. E. 
Hellman, was credited through error to 
the Credit Ledger of Portland, Ore. It 
should have been credited to the News 
Bulletin put out by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Mr. Hellman is 
the credit manager of the W. M. Welch 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago and 
is very active in the collection division 
of the Chicago Association. He has 
written a number of articles on collec- 
tion service and has prepared a series of 
articles which will appear in the News 
Bulletin of the Chicago Association, the 
first number having appeared in the De- 
cember number. 


oe Mr. Phillips’ 
collection letters 

In the “This Month’s Collection Let- 
ter” department in the November issue, 
appeared two letters written by Mr. H. 
P. Phillips, credit manager of the 
Columbia Alkali Corporation of Barber- 
ton, Ohio. The comment presented in 
connection with these two letters did 
not completely explain their purpose. 
The letter on the. left headed “How 
would you like to have my job?” was 
designed to go to a “friend of the boss” 
or to the “pet of the sales department.” 
The letter on the right was one of the 
last of a series of follow-up credit let- 
ters and made use of the membership 
in the National Association of Credit 
Men to bring pressure to bear on the 
delinquent account. There is no con- 
nection between these two letters by 
Mr. Phillips. The first one, as stated 
above, was used to handle that situation 
which faces many credit executives: 
handling the “friend of the boss.” The 
second letter is a final shot in a series 
to delinquent accounts. 








Individual and 
v group responsibility 


(Cont. from page 17) the plumbing and 
heating industry is different from what 
it used to be. Perhaps men are now 
more amenable to reason—financial 
stress having a direct bearing on some. 
At least, a little more spine together 
with more honesty with oneself and 
with the other fellow will go most of 
the route in redeeming our, business 
from its present shame. 


Lending our 

Y neighbors’ cash 
(Cont. from page 7) and generally lax 
requirements as to the obtainance of 
charters, makes stability during a period 
of crisis impossible. The bank holiday 
was made necessary by the departure of 
some banks from the fundamental 
principle of sound banking. A better 
devised system will certainly strengthen 
the banking structure during periods of 
adversity and I believe a better educated 
public will result in a more intelligent 
discrimination by the public with respect 
to the banks that do or do not adhere to 
the correct banking practices. 

At the moment we should realize that 
Congress is endeavoring to strengthen 
rather than to destroy the banking struc- 
ture. More intelligent cooperation and 
better understanding between the pub- 
lic, the government and the bankers will 
help. The granting of fewer charters, 
the standardization of state laws, the 
requirement of more adequate capitaliza- 
tion and better supervision and better 
management will all help, but we must 
remember that in no event can the banks 
become stronger than the economic life 
of the community which they serve. 

A properly managed bank acknowl- 
edges its obligations to the public and 
to its community, but likewise the 
properly managed bank and the sound 
banker are asking the support of the 
community and are urging the public not 
to be misled by the easy liberality of the 
weak banks which results in moratoriums 
and losses to the unsuspecting depositor. 


a 


Farm relief has gone to various ex- 
tremes in this country. We've subsi- 
dized the farmer to encourage acreage in 
the past; we're paying him now to grow 
less. But the Greeks have a way of their 
own. The Greek government plows 
land, we learned recently, for any farmer 


' desiring it at a fixed charge per acre! 
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FROZEN 


al PAST DUE 


ACCOUNTS 


The easiest answer. 


The easiest answer to the eternal question: ‘How to realize the most — 
from past due accounts and frozen assets in the shortest possible time?”’ 
is: “Turn your collection-adjustment business over to your own Collec- | 
tion-Adjustment Bureaus.” It is the easiest answer because the bureaus 
are owned and controlled by you and set up as a branch of your own 
department. They are competent to handle all phases of your collec- 
tion-adjustment problems. Their record shows that they return the 
highest average percentages in the shortest average time. The easiest | 
answer in this case 


is the most profitable answer for you | 


The first step is to fill in and mail this coupon. 


yer, 


~~ 
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NAME $$ 
ADDRESS 


to Collection-Adjustment Bureaus | 


E. B. Moran, Director 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN — 
One Park Avenue New York City — 
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